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TRADE MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


There Is Only One Atophan 


The original and true product. 

No other is legally and ethically entitled to the designation ‘“‘ATOPHAN”’ or covered by 
the guarantee of safety and efficiency which it carries. 

Produced in our specially designed plant at Bloomfield, N. J., by a synthesis which ob- 
viates the products of the destructive distillation of tartaric acid greatly to the benefit 
of therapeutic action and toleration. 

Side by side comparison, in Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, Neuritis, Sciatica, Lumbago 
and the like, will broadly substantiate our unqualified claim for the medicinal superiority 
of true ATOPHAN over its ‘‘chemical equivalents” or ‘‘just-as-goods.”’ 

Hence to obtain true ATOPHAN results be certain to prescribe true ATOPHAN, and if in 
doubt that your instructions will be carried out, add the specification “‘S. & G.” 





This advertisement is appearing at present in medical and allied professional 
publications. It is reproduced here for the druggist’s information and guidance. 


Please See to Your Stock 
SCHERING & GLATZ, Inc. 


84-92 Orange Street, 41-43 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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AFTER-THOUGHTS. 


Considered from After-Convention viewpoints the Seventy-fifth Annual 
Meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION was a success—past 
achievements serve to encourage further progress. 

The address of former President James H. Beal will acquaint members and 
non-members with the work, principal purposes and ideals of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. It should be placed in the hands of every phar- 
macist and student of pharmacy. An aim of the AssocraTIon for the next few years 
is to increase the membership of the ASSOCIATION in the interest of pharmacy. 

The continued coéperation of the National Association of Retail Druggists 
and the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION was evidenced by resolution and 
the joint meeting of the representatives of these bodies. 


Approval was given to the Headquarters’ Vote. 


THE DIAMOND ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION HAS BECOME PART OF ITS PROGRESSIVE HISTORY. 


T J} BRADLEY 


1927 





THE DIAMOND Pin, SHOWN ABOVE, WAS PRESENTED TO PRESIDENT THEODORE J. BRADLEY BY THE MEMBERS OF 
THE St. Louts COMMITTEES FOR THE CELEBRATION OF THE DIAMOND ANNIVERSARY MEETING AND CONVENTION 
OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 


FORE-THOUGHTS. 


The Seventy-sixth Annual Meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
AssocIATION will be held in Poland Springs; the date has not been officially fixed, 
but as this has a bearing on the hotel accommodations the time will probably be 
during the week of September 10th. 

The Plant Science Seminar, the Research Conference, the meetings of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy and the National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy were productive of good results; next year another organization 
will function—the Conference of Pharmaceutical Association Secretaries. 

The membership of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION should be 
increased—you can assist in the campaign. 

A site for the Headquarters’ Building will be reported on and plans submitted 
for the Building; endowments and contributions for its activities will add to its 
greater usefulness for American Pharmacy. 


Poland Springs, 1928 














Print taken from an oil painting 
EDWARD MALLINCKRODT. 
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EDWARD MALLINCKRODT. 


Few, if any other, members «f the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
have achieved as great success in tii: .ommercial world as the Honorary President of 
this year—Edward Mallinckrodt,' of St. Louis. 

Mr. Mallinckrodt joined the ASSOCIATION in 1869; while not active in its affairs 
he has always manifested a keen interest in its proceedings and accomplishments. 
He has been President and Trustee of the St. Louis College of Pharmacy; he isa 
life member of the Missouri Pharmaceutical Association, director of Washington 
University, Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis Children’s Hospital and active 
in the welfare and promotion of quite a number of charitable and educational in- 
stitutions; his association with the foregoing is not perfunctory—while the growing 
connections have necessitated closer attention to some of these, his interest con- 
tinues in all of them as a vigorous and effective worker. 

The late Henry Milton Whelpley said of him: 

“Mr. Mallinckrodt is quiet in action and modest in appearance. He actually 
shrinks from publicity. It is only on close acquaintance that we realize his pur- 
poseful coolness and the calm determination with which he combines the rare 
faculty of quickly absorbing the essential features of a subject. While constantly 
handling large transactions, he is also a student of minute details, which are readily 
grasped by his comprehensive mind. He has a wonderful human understanding 
and sympathy when dealing with business associates and employees. Many per- 
sons have been with his firm for almost a lifetime. 

‘*Taken all in all, it is seldom that we find an individual in any walk of life 
with such extensive interests, making helpful contributions not only in his par- 
ticular calling but to mankind in general.” 





1 A sketch will be found in September JourNat A. Pu. A., for 1919. 











EDITORIAL 


E. G. EBERLE, EDITOR 10 West Chase St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE DIAMOND ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
OON after the close of an annual meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 

ASSOCIATION, the officers and members look forward to the coming of an- 
other convention and shape the ASSOCIATION activities of the intervening months. 
The editor endeavors to view the high points of the convention which has closed 
its session. 

The attendance was not as large as the Local Committees had hoped for; some 
of the absent ones feared that the temperature of the metropolis on the Mississippi 
would be uncomfortably high; instead, the weather was just right. Some were 
under the impression that St. Louis had no attractions which differed greatly 
from or surpassed those of other cities; however, the visitors found there were 
many things which exhibited developments that in some respects differed from 
those of other cities—no other city has so many kinds of industries, excelling in a 
number and more so in diversification. There also is evident a prevailing munici- 
pal interest in the welfare and enjoyment of its citizens. 

Those who attended the Diamond Anniversary meeting were made acquainted 
with what is meant by “St. Louis Spirit;’’ every host city extends hospitality to 
the visitors within its gates and St. Louis is no exception. All sessions and, fre- 
quently, conversations evidenced the high regard in which the lamented Henry M. 
Whelpley was held. 

‘Tales of Hoffman’’ was rendered by the Municipal Opera Company during 
ASSOCIATION week and one evening of the program was set aside for the members; 
one must see this Outdoor Theatre to appreciate the charm added by the contact 
with nature. The Missouri Botanical Gardens are famed the world over and in 
the Zodlogical Gardens St. Louis has shown a consideration for the animals by 
providing commodious quarters and some resemblances to native haunts. The 
magnificent cathedral and the beautiful Masonic buildings were visited by all 
in attendance; the hosts have a rightful pride in their parks, drives, boulevards 
and the residential sections of their city. 

The entertainments were well arranged and of a high order—a rising vote 
of thanks gave expression, in so far as this was possible, of the visitors’ appreciation. 
The Testimonial Dinner to President Bradley was presided over by Prof. Anton 
Hogstad, Jr., whose delightful vein of humor added to his introductions. A 
feature of this part of the program was the presentation of the President’s Address; 
other speakers were Rev. William Crowe, Acting Mayor Walter Neun, who in 
no uncertain terms announced the city’s outstanding claims to foremost rank; 
Dr. Charles E. Caspari gave a welcome, during which, on behalf of St. Louis 
pharmacists, he presented a diamond-mounted pin to President Bradley; he also 
fortified the statements of the Acting Mayor and of the Toastmaster relative to 
St. Louis; Dr. Arny spoke of the A. Pu. A. and Dean LaWall of the President's 
points of contact and attributes which have made him an outstanding figure in 
American pharmacy. A letter from Dr. A. Tschirch, bearing a cordial greeting 
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and expressing regrets because of his inability to be present, was read. ‘The menu 
announced a list of temptations, in Latin, but failed to designate quantities and 
gave no directions for procedure, which, however, caused no trouble for guests nor 
hosts—every face wore the marks of appreciation—a smile. 

The program for work was carried through without the delay which often 
obtains at the annual conventions. During pre-convention week (A. Pu. A.) 
the Plant Science Seminar and Pharmaceutical Research Conference held emi- 
nently successful sessions, followed by those of the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy and the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. ‘The latter 
body made provision for aiding the former in standardizing the schools of phar- 
macy, for which purpose $10,000 is to be expended by the N. A. B. P., and adds 
another credit to the coéperative promotions of this organization. Rhode Island 
came in and now the Association lacks only two of having a 100°% membership 
of State Boards. 

The House of Delegates transacted business without a hitch, due to a well- 
represented, interested, delegate body and the guidance of its chairman. Action 
was taken on twenty-five resolutions reported in this issue. 

The message of President Bradley has been referred to; as part of the program 
several addresses were arranged for—Dr. A. G. Pohlman delivered an address 
on ‘‘Prevention of Disease;’’ in which he, interestingly and instructively, spoke 
of the causes of disease and then outlined methods and practices whereby these 
may be corrected, closing with the admonition that periodical examination of 
the individual’s physical condition would be helpful in maintaining health, and a 
general application of hygienic principles would better the standards of living. Ex- 
President Beal’s address was a masterpiece; a rising vote of thanks and a motion 
to give it wide distribution speaks for its reception by those who were privileged 
to hear it. 

The report of progress on the Headquarters Campaign and the selection 
of Washington as the city where the building is to be located received hearty 
approval and gave encouragement to continued efforts so that there is reasonable 
assurance for laying the cornerstone of an edifice which will be truly representative 
of American Pharmacy and a means whereby all divisions of the drug trade and of 
pharmacy will be helped, for it may be assumed, after seventy-five years of history, 
that the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION will always represent the forum 
wherein State Associations may confer upon policies of common interest and the 
national organizations may coérdinate their respective policies with each other 
and with State societies. 

The A. Pu. A. is always ready to applaud the achievements of related bodies 
and congratulate them on their successes. It was therefore, to be expected that 
the AssocIATION would be deeply interested in the Druggists’ Research Bureau and 
it is timely to congratulate the National Association of Retail Druggists on the good 
work this organization is doing. Coéperating in making Pharmacy Week a 
growing success the members of the ASSOCIATION are importuned to assist in every 
way possible to thoroughly acquaint the laity with the mission and service of 
pharmacy; a comprehensive report was made by Chairman Robert J. Ruth. 

Perhaps nothing speaks better of the aims of the A. Pu. A. than the fact that 
within this body, by its devoted members, other organizations were planned and 
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received encouragement; Dr. Beal’s address speaks of this; but while this mind 
was delivering a message to the convention, others were formulating plans of how 
State Associations (and local bodies) could be better aided and guided by the 
secretaries if they met annually for conference at the same time and place with 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. Such a conference, as stated 
elsewhere, has been formed, and it is to be hoped that all States will see to it that 
the secretaries attend the annual meetings where they may confer and have the 
advice of the House of Delegates, the Boards, the Faculties, etc. The opportunities 
for good of this organization can hardly be fully grasped until the organization 
has functioned for a year or two; there is no question but that it will be a success 
and helpful in the direction planned. 

The greatest good by the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION will 
come through a larger membership. It is a body distinctively coéperative in its 
aims and purposes, therefore the members of every other organization aiding in 
this extension will help themselves and further the promotion of all other organi- 
zations. This is one of the aims of the A. PH. A.—to extend its usefulness by a 
larger membership and it is hoped that not only every member will aid but that 
every association will coéperate, so that these may have a representative number 
in the membership of the parent-body. The address on ‘‘The Work, Principal 
Purposes and Ideals of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION” should 
be earnestly read and carefully studied. The Golden Rule is not a one-sided 
proposition—it implies an exchange, and under such conditions rightfully applied 
all are helped. Do your part for the greatest good of all. 

The Headquarters is for the advancement of all divisions of pharmacy and 
the drug industries. The program of the Diamond Anniversary meeting of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION was expressive of its aims and pur- 
poses.—E. G. E. 


NATIONAL PHARMACY WEEK—OCTOBER 9th-15th. 


The third annual observance of National Pharmacy Week will occupy the week of October 
9th to 15th. The Executive Committee on National Pharmacy Week is composed of ten members 
representing all sections of the United States. Five of these members are appointed by the 
President of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION and five are appointed by the President 
of the National Association of Retail Druggists. The National Chairman is Robert J. Ruth, 
80 Beekman St., New York City. The members of the Executive Committee are as follows: 
A. Ph. A. Committee: Robert J. Ruth, Chairman, New York City; Frederick B. Kilmer, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; William B. Day, Chicago, Ill.; W. Bruce Philip, San Francisco, Cal.; Hal E. 
Duncan, Birmingham, Ala. N.A.R.D. Committee: C. Fred Wright, Chairman, Boston, Mass.; 
A. V. Burdine, Washington, D. C.; John Culley, Ogden, Utah; P. J. Kolb, Chicago, IIL; 
Joseph W. Noble, Philadelphia, Pa. All national associations are aiding and the N. W. D. A. 
through Secretary E. L. Newcomb is rendering most valuable help in the promotion of Pharmacy 
Week. 

The Advisory Committee, which functions under and in harmony with the Executive 
Committee, is comprised of all of the secretaries of the State pharmaceutical associations. The 
members of the Advisory Committee thereby act as the State Chairmen in their respective States 
and are directly responsible for the observance of Pharmacy Week in their States. They may 
appoint their State committee and as many district and local committees within their respective 
States as they deem necessary to properly assure the success of the movement. With the organi- 
zation as outlined above, it can be readily seen that all organized retail pharmacy in the United 
States is represented and united in working to bring about many benefits for pharmacy through 
the medium of National Pharmacy Week. 
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THE WORK, PRINCIPAL PURPOSES AND IDEALS OF THE AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION.* 


BY J. H. BEAL. 


HE details of the achievements of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASso- 

CIATION during the nearly seventy-six years of its existence are recorded 
in 59 volumes of PROCEEDINGS, 13 volumes of the YEAR Book, 6 volumes of the 
BULLETIN and 16 volumes of THE JOURNAL, making 94 volumes in all, comprising 
a total of more than 76,000 printed pages, without including the five separately 
published revisions of the NATIONAL FORMULARY. 

In this extensive library, perhaps the largest and in a practical sense the most 
valuable compilation of pharmaceutical literature issued by any national associa- 
tion, there may be found information upon almost every topic of pharmaceutical 
interest, a compilation so vast that an index 
of subjects and authors only would fill a 
volume of 1000 to 1200 closely printed 
pages. 

To compress within the limits of a 
paper of reasonable length even a bare 
synopsis of the material to be found in 
nearly one hundred volumes of published 
literature is a manifest impossibility. 

All that can be accomplished within a 
few minutes is to present a brief bird’s-eye 
view of certain outstanding lines of work 
and of some principal purposes and ideals. 
The great bulk of the work of 75 years 
cannot be even mentioned, and all that is 
mentioned must be inadequately treated. 

What the A. Ph. A. Represents.—In a 
country as young as ours an association 
which has had a continued active existence JAMES H, BEAL. 
for three-quarters of a century and which 
has issued close to eighty thousand pages of literature bearing upon the partic- 
ular problems to which it is devoted cannot be without some special significance. 

Through all these years, covering more than half the life of the Republic, 
the Association has conducted its labors without ostentation or self-advertise- 
ment. Its existence has been and is practically unknown to the great public 
whose interests it has so faithfully tried to serve, and sadder still to state, its exis- 
tence and purposes are but indifferently well known even to the great mass of retail 
druggists who receive a direct daily and almost hourly profit from its contributions 
to the art and science of pharmacy. If there is discredit in this, it rests upon those 
who are either too blind to see or too selfish to confess their indebtedness to the 
influence upon which their very business life depends. 








* Presented at Diamond Anniversary meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL Asso- 
CIATION, August 24, 1927, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The casual customer in a modern pharmacy on a busy corner, seemingly a 
combination of quick-lunch counter, candy shop and Woolworth store, might be 
puzzled to discover any connection between a professional society such as ours 
assumes to be and the conglomerate of unrelated items displayed before him. 
And yet behind the glitter of even the most commercialized type of drug store 
there is something of real pharmacy, a slender thread, perhaps, but nevertheless 
the thread of life for the establishment, which if the fates should sever would leave 
it without excuse or reason for existence. It may not constitute an important 
element in the gross volume of daily sales, but it constitutes a very vital element 
in the total of things. It is this central, vital element which the A. Ph. A. repre- 
sents: the element which makes the druggist more than a merchant, and from which 
is drawn the entire commercial value of the title Drug Store. It represents the 
ideals and spirit of scientific research which have perfected the Pharmacopceia 
and produced the National Formulary, which have brought into existence our 
splended colleges of pharmacy, which have built up the great pharmaceutical 
laboratories with their products of constantly increasing therapeutic efficiency— 
it represents the living, spinal cord which connects and coérdinates the entire 
world of pharmacy. 

Constructive Study of Pharmacy Legislation.—The constructive study of 
legislation and of statutory enactments having relation to pharmacy began with 
the first foundation of the society, in fact was one of the chief incentives to its 
organization, and has ever since been one of its leading activities. The preparation 
of model laws regulating the general practice of pharmacy, regulating the dispensing 
and labeling of poisons, laws prescribing standards for drugs and medicines 
or prohibiting their adulteration, and laws restricting the sale of habit-forming 
or other dangerous drugs began almost with the first session. Nearly all existing 
state and national enactments bearing upon these subjects have been based di- 
rectly upon A. Ph. A. models, or have grown out of them, though in some cases, 
as notably the so-called Harrison Act, their original forms have been greatly modified 
or mutilated by subsequent amendment. 

Advancement of Pharmaceutical Education.—A second leading activity 
which the Association from the first proposed for itself was the advancement 
of pharmaceutical education. The society was organized primarily through the 
efforts of the faculties of the colleges existing at the date of its creation, and at 
its first meeting the Association adopted a resolution urging the creation of new 
colleges of pharmacy in sections where there were none, in order that apprentices 
everywhere should have the opportunity of adequate and systematic instruction 
in the art and science of pharmacy. All of the earlier colleges founded after the 
organization of the Association were the direct result of this original resolution, 
while those of later genesis, such as the University Schools of Pharmacy, may be 
regarded as the legitimate outgrowth of the same stimulus. 

For many years the Association continued to furnish the standards of colle- 
giate education in pharmacy in the United States, until it was realized that a 
more immediate directing influence was needed, when under the patronage 
of the Association there was created the Conference of Pharmaceutical Facul- 


ties. 
From the first the A. Ph. A. has been the patron of pharmaceutical education, 
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and may be regarded as the mother or foster mother of every teaching school 
of pharmacy in the United States to-day. 

The Creation of State Pharmaceutical Associations.—A third outstanding 
line of activity to which the Association, by resolution, devoted itself at its first 
meeting was the creation of state and local pharmaceutical associations. From 
the beginning it was realized that the A. Ph. A. could only expect to represent 
pharmacy in a large and national way, and that local and state organizations would 
be necessary to advance the separate interests of the pharmacists of the several 
states. Secretary John M. Maisch was especially diligent in this propaganda, 
and from each annual meeting groups of members returned to their respective 
states enthusiastically determined to create such organizations. All of the earlier 
state associations were created by A. Ph. A. members acting under this direct 
stimulus, while the later ones naturally followed in continuation of the original 
movement. 

It was the original thought that the sending of delegates from the state organi- 
zations to the annual convention would serve to unite them with the national 
body so as to make what would practically amount to one great organization. 
By an oversight difficult to understand, no recognition was provided for such 
delegates beyond reading their credentials in open meeting and printing their 
names in the annual proceedings. As a result the office of delegate came to be 
regarded as purely perfunctory, and many associations either stopped sending 
delegates to the annual conventions or sent them only at irregular intervals. 

Development of United States Pharmacopceia.—Another major activity 
which the A. Ph. A. proposed for itself at the very beginning of its existence was 
the development and support of proper official standards for drugs and medicines. 

The ‘Committee on Improvement of the Pharmacopeeia’” was one of the 
first committees created, and not a meeting since the first has passed without 
substantial contributions to the improvement of pharmacopeeial drugs, processes 
or preparations. Indeed, in the case of at least one revision the bulk of the changes 
made consisted in the adoption of recommendations made by A. Ph. A. committees. 

When the American Pharmaceutical Association was organized, the United 
States Pharmacopeeia, then 30 years old, and never generally accepted as a stand- 
ard, either in medicine or pharmacy, was already declining in influence. If it 
had not been for the new and enthusiastic support contributed by the A. Ph. A., 
it would in all probability have been allowed to lapse and long before this its place 
would have been taken by some government-issued standard. 

Creation of the National Formulary.—Notwithstanding the liberal list of 
drugs and medicinal compounds provided by the Pharmacopoeia, there have always 
been a large number of non-official drugs and preparations in use by physicians. 
In the early eighties of the last century, the so-called ‘Elixir period,’’ the number 
of such preparations, because of their great variation in composition and nomen- 
clature, had already become burdensome. Preparations widely differing in 
components and potency were known by the same title, while many of practically 
identical composition were prescribed under widely different titles. 

To remedy the confusion various colleges of pharmacy and local pharmaceu- 
tical societies compiled and published standards for the combinations most com- 
monly prescribed in their several localities, but there was still lacking a standard 
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formulary of national scope. Perhaps the most important of the local standards 
was a formulary compiled by a joint committee of the New York College of Phar- 
macy, the German Apothecaries’ Society of New York and the Kings’ County 
Pharmaceutical Society, the property rights to which these bodies in 1885 gen- 
erously donated to the American Pharmaceutical Association. At the annual 
meeting in 1886 an A. Ph. A. committee submitted the first draft of a National 
Formulary, which after a thorough revision was published as a part of the Pro- 
ceedings in 1888 and distributed, without cost, to all members. 

Since then the National Formulary has undergone four additional revisions, 
and is now one of the outstanding publications of its kind in the world, and second 
in importance and influence only to the Pharmacopeeia. 

As is well known, the profits remaining from the sale of the National For- 
mulary, after deducting costs of revision and publication, are devoted by the 
Association to the promotion of pharmaceutical research. 

Securing the Adoption of U. S. P. and N. F. as Legal Standards.—The Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association not only substantially re-created and insured 
the continuation of the United States Pharmacopceia as an independent pub- 
lication, and almost wholly created the National Formulary, but when the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act was enacted in 1906, it succeeded in securing the adoption 
of these two volumes as the Standards of that Act, an example which has been 
followed in turn in all State food and drug enactments. 

In thus securing the adoption of the Pharmacopeeia and National Formulary 
as legal standards, the Association rendered one of the greatest possible services 
to the whole of pharmacy, and saved it from the menace of constantly changing 
standards of bureaucratic creation; a service which, in the light of our experience 
with the frequently arbitrary interpretation and irrational administration of the 
Federal Prohibition and Habit-Forming Drug Acts, can never be too highly 
appreciated. 

Proposal of Standards of Professional Conduct.—The A. Ph. A. has been not 
only the leader and principal factor in the creation of high standards of quality 
in drugs and medicines, but has also been constant in the advocacy of high standards 
of professional conduct among pharmacists. 

Coincident with the adoption of the first Constitution the Association adopted 
a code of ethics declaring the duties and obligations of pharmacists to each other, 
to physicians and to the general public, which with extensive revisions, particularly 
the revision prepared by Member Charles H. LaWall, has grown into the present 
code of ethics. 

Members took themselves and the requirements of their code of ethics very 
seriously in those early. years. Apparently those who then directed its destinies 
intended the Association to consist of a very select and exclusive membership, 
and to secure admission to the society was a serious undertaking. The applicant 
had first to submit a certificate of endorsement signed by the apothecaries and 
physicians of his vicinity, which was then referred to a committee which made an 
extensive investigation of his professional standing and moral character. If 
the candidate successfully survived this ordeal he was then submitted for election 
by ballot, and it is said that applicants were not infrequently rejected, though 
no record was ever kept of rejections. 
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Among the interesting exhibits preserved in the Archives are various bound 
volumes made up of these applications for membership, and the endorsements 
thereon. 

In the early history of the Association infractions of the code of ethics were 
severely dealt with, sometimes almost to the extent of intolerance as judged by 
the more liberal standards of the present. In 1862 one of the most prominent 
members was expelled for the offense of printing a cut of his Membership Certificate 
in a circular describing his store, an act held to be an infraction of the spirit of the 
code which prohibited unprofessional methods of advertising. 

Again, in 1869 one of the oldest members, an Ex-President of the Association 
and one who had made valuable contributions to its proceedings, was expelled for 
having placed upon the market a proprietary preparation which it was alleged 
was unethically labeled. More than thirty years later the Association decided 
that its action in this case had been unjust, or at least unnecessarily severe, and 
by unanimous vote revoked the resolution of expulsion, and restored the expelled 
person to membership. 

Evolution of the Present Form of Organization.—Originally all of the business 
affairs of the Association—legislative, administrative and judicial—were trans- 
acted in the general meeting, with some slight assistance from a so-called Execu- 
tive Committee, whose advice was as often rejected as it was accepted, with the 
natural result that the time of the annual convention was largely consumed in the 
consideration of unimportant details, while matters of greater consequence were 
permitted to languish. Such waste of time and effort was wormwood to such an 
orderly mind as that of Joseph P. Remington, and at Saratoga, in 1880, he as 
chairman of a special committee reported amendments to the By-Laws creating 
a Council to which was to be committed practically all administrative functions, 
and some initiatory powers of legislation. 

The holders of power in associations cling to their prerogatives almost as 
tenaciously as do those who wield the prerogatives of State, and it was only after 
prolonged debate that the Association was persuaded to adopt the Remington plan, 
which changed it from a pure democracy to that of a partial republic, with corre- 
spondingly increased efficiency in administration and the assurance of greater 
continuity in Association policies. 

This change effected a vast improvement in the proceedings of the annual 
convention, but it still left a gap in the form of organization which became in- 
creasingly evident in later years. ‘Thoughtful members had long deplored the 
fact that as the pioneers who created the State associations passed from the stage, 
these local bodies were beginning to forget that they were originally designed to 
function in close coéperation with the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

As a means of restoring their coéperation with the mother-association, and 
as a means of fostering a more common purpose and understanding among State 
associations, a member! at Denver, in 1912, presented a plan proposing the creation 
of a “House of Delegates,’ to be made up of representatives from State pharma- 

ceutical and certain other organizations and from the national pharmaceutical 
societies which had come into existence since the creation of the A. Ph. A. The 





1 The unmentioned member is Dr. James H. Beal, who withheld his name in the presenta- 
tion of this address—Editor. 
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plan as presented (Jour. A. Pu. A., pages 928 and 1098 (1912)) was much less elab- 
orate than as originally formulated, but was believed to be all that the Association 
would then be likely to accept, and which it was hoped might gradually evolve into 
something stronger and better. 

Since then, with the aid of acquired experience, and after revision by several 
able committees, the House of Delegates has developed into what it now is. As 
it now stands the ‘‘House of Delegates’’ is a federation in the true sense, being a 
body composed of representatives of other organized bodies. It is a real clearing 
house for pharmacy and affords the means whereby the State associations may 
through their representatives confer upon policies of common interest, and also 
where the great national organizations of pharmacy may meet and codérdinate 
their respective policies with each other and with the State societies. 

The remaining portion of the Association consists of what for want of a better 
title is still known as the “General Sessions,’’ but might with propriety be called 
the ‘“‘General Assembly,’’ of which the members are individual persons, and of 
which the Sections are working divisions. The General Session is still the ani- 
mating body of the whole society, the electorate body for the selection of its principal 
officers, a senate with revisory powers, and a supreme court for the final decision 
upon actions taken by either the Council or House of Delegates. 

Evolution of the Sections.—For practically thirty-five years all of the sessions 
of the annual convention were ‘‘General Sessions,’’ where the time was divided 
between the reading and discussion of papers and the consideration of ordinary 
business affairs. 

At the Cincinnati meeting, in 1887, the Association amended the By-Laws 
so as to provide for ‘“‘General Sessions’ and Sectional Meetings, the first Sections 
created being the Section on Scientific Papers, Section on Commercial Interests, 
Section on Pharmaceutical Education and Section on Legislation, the last two 
sections being combined in 1889 to form the Section on Education and Legislation. 
The Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing was created in 1900, the Section 
on Historical Pharmacy in 1904, and the Women’s Section and the Section on 
Pharmacopceias and Formularies in 1912. 

The Boards and Colleges of Pharmacy.—From the Section on Education 
and Legislation there have come two vigorous offshoots, the Conference of Pharma- 
ceutical Faculties, now the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, and 
the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. ‘These two branches still wisely 
remain in close alliance with the Mother Association of which they were born, and 
which practically originated the lines of work with which they respectively concern 
themselves. 

Research the Essential Purpose of the A. Ph. A.—While the activities of 
the Association have extended in many and various directions, and while its 
members have employed themselves with a multitude of particular labors, all have 
had a common purpose: to advance the boundaries of human knowledge. 

Whether working upon problems of comparatively small consequence or upon 
problems of almost universal importance, its members have been animated by the 
same spirit and have labored for the same objects, the winning of new knowledge and 
the throwing of new light upon old problems. 

In other words, the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION was a pioneer 
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in practical research, and was the active patron and supporter of investigations 
directed to the solution of scientific problems long years before the term ‘‘research”’ 
became a word to conjure with, or had obtained its present wide-spread popular 
significance. 

The creators of the A. Ph. A. and their successors for many years were largely 
of the extremely professional type, who regarded the intrusion of economic topics 
into the program of the annual convention as something very close to sacrilege, 
and it was not until the creation of the Commercial Section in 1887 that the Asso- 
ciation openly acknowledged such topics as legitimate subjects for its consideration. 

That the methods of scientific research can as profitably be directed to the 
investigation of economic and commercial problems, and that they can be expected 
to be as fruitful in results as when addressed to problems presented by the so-called 
natural sciences no one will now dispute. In the economy of the modern drug 
store the scientific determination of the best methods of keeping books and taking 
inventories, of advertising, of stock and store arrangement, of the proper treat- 
ment of patrons, of insurance, of proper trade customs, of the preserving of amicable 
relations between different branches of the trade, and of many other strictly 
commercial functions may be fully as valuable in practical results as the determina- 
tion of the solubility of an alkaloidal salt or of the keeping qualities of an infusion. 

The Section on Commercial Interests since its creation has made many valuable 
contributions to progress in its particular province, but the Association as a whole, 
because of its early conservatism, has been far less useful in advancing knowledge 
upon economic subjects than it has in the study of problems of a more strictly 
professional nature. 

It is gratifying to know that one of the Association’s ablest members, Mr. E. L. 
Newcomb, has made himself the especial champion of research in these new di- 
rections and has succeeded in persuading various associations connected with 
pharmacy to attempt the rational solution of their economic problems through 
scientific investigation instead of continuing in the vain endeavor to control 
the operation of economic laws by legislative action. 

Fruitfulness of Research Depends upon Mental Attitude.—Whether re- 
search shall be fruitful in extending knowledge and discovering truth depends 
largely upon the mental attitude of the investigator, upon whether he works 
primarily for the discovery of evidence to confirm previously conceived opinions 
or is prepared to bravely follow the evidence to unbiased conclusion. 

The man imbued with the true spirit of scientific research will not accept a 
theory unless it corresponds to the facts of experience: the doctrinaire will not 
accept the facts of experience unless they conform to his theory. One is the atti- 
tude of consistent and continuing skepticism, the other the attitude of unreasoning 
belief; one leads to new and sounder knowledge, the other only helps to entrench 
and perpetuate error. 

The dogmatic theologian, for example, starts with the assumption that all 
truth has been expressed in his formulated creed, and when any article of his 
faith is questioned, feels that the ground is being cut away beneath his feet. The 
scientist starts with the assumption that all theories, at best, are only approxi- 
mations of the truth, and when his old conclusions are brought under suspicion, 
feels that he is in the way of discovering firmer ground on which to stand. 
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Spirit of Tolerance Essential to Scientific and Social Progress.—While the 
conditions of scientific progress demand that the worker maintain a consistent 
and continuing skepticism regarding his own theories, they equally demand that 
he maintain a generous degree of tolerance toward theories and doctrines with 
which he does not agree. To assert that other theories cannot possibly be right 
is equivalent to asserting that our own theories cannot possibly be wrong. 

More than once we have observed beliefs once thought preposterous come to 
be accepted as sound truth. Within recent years the old Chinese drug Ephedra, 
long regarded as worthless by Western science, has come to be accepted as con- 
taining one of the most valuable of therapeutic agents. Not many years ago a 
prosecution was successfully maintained against the manufacturer of a preparation 
of Cod Liver Oil upon the ground that as it did not contain any fatty constitutents 
it could not possibly possess medicinal value. Now it is recognized that some of 
the most valuable constituents of the oil are of non-fatty character. 

If the vitamine-containing substances had been sold a few years ago for the 
treatment of the ailments for which they are now accepted as efficient, their sellers 
would undoubtedly have been convicted and punished as the vendors of fraudulent 
preparations. 

In the light of recent discoveries of the effect upon the animal economy of 
apparently insignificant traces of various substances, should we not be cautious 
in condemning drugs favored by generations of physicians, only for the reason 
that we have not yet discovered any constituents which should be effective ac- 
cording to prevailing theories? 

What is the degree of dilution of the scent which enables the hound to trace 
his master’s footsteps among a hundred others, and what is the Homeopathic 
quantity of emanation from the hunter’s body which causes the buck at the 
distance of half a mile to go bounding away when the breeze suddenly shifts in his 
direction ? 

While our Association has almost always been actuated by broad and liberal 
views, there have been occasions when—as in its early attitude towards the manu- 
facturers of Eclectic and Homeopathic medicines, and in its refusal at one time to 
recognize the legitimacy of university departments of pharmacy—it has been 
perilously near the brink of intolerance, so near as to admonish us that good in- 
tentions are not alone sufficient to restrain either individuals or societies from the 
perpetration of injustice. 

The Obligation of Loyalty to Unpopular Truth.—It sometimes happens both 
in the histories of societies and of states that men are compelled to accept the 
designation of traitors to the truth in order to be loyal to it, and that they must 
sometimes be ranged in opposition to apparently established theories, or in oppo- 
sition to. popular policies, in order to be on the side of ultimate right and justice. 

In societies such as ours, contingencies sometimes make it necessary to choose 
between the endorsement of policies popular but economically unsound, and policies 
economically sound but unpopular, and sometimes to dispute the correctness of 
bureaucratic interpretation or administration of the law, and it is a reason for con- 
gratulation that in such contingencies our Association has in general ranged itself 
on the side which time has later vindicated as correct. 

In the lives of societies as well as in the lives of individuals it is always less 
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painful in the long run to face bravely the performance of disagreeable duties 
than to face the responsibility for their cowardly evasion. 

Service through Constructive Work the Ideal of the A. Ph. A.—-Members 
of the A. Ph. A. do not receive dividends in cash, distributed once a year by a 
board of directors, but they receive daily dividends in the advantages of better 
pharmacy education, better pharmacy laws, a better Pharmacopoeia and National 
Formulary, in the benefits that result from better pharmaceutical processes and 
products, and in the satisfaction that they are participating in constructive work 
for the betterment of their profession, and in the perfecting of material agents for 
the cure of disease and the relief of human suffering. 

A society organized upon a basis of absolute altruism, in which each individual 
invariably preferred the good of others to the good of himself, would by operation 
of biological law degenerate to the point of self extermination; while a social 
organism based upon thoroughgoing coéperation where each seeks to advance his 
own interests by advancing the interests of others would under operation of the 
same biological law be a constantly improving organism. It would be a society 
based upon the most significant law of nature, the law of compensation, that 
nothing can be had for nothing, and that energy of one sort can be had only by 
exchanging an equivalent of another. 

The Golden Rule is not the one-sided proposition many people have supposed 
it to be. It imposes reciprocal obligations upon both doer and receiver, and 
equally enjoins upon others to do to us what they would have us do to them. 
The Golden Rule is not only the ultimate vital element of moral philosophy but 
the central essence of business wisdom. It is not only an admonition to moral duty 
but an advertisement of the psychological fact that the vast majority of men 
respond to generous treatment. After 2000 years the Henry Fords of modern 
Commerce and Industry have discovered that the greater the service they render 
the greater the service they receive. 

Our society, therefore, is altruistic in its aims only if it be altruistic to teach 
its members that they may best serve themselves through service to others. 

The Federation of All Pharmaceutical Forces.—The amount of work to be 
done in pharmacy and the distribution of its available workers among numerous 
special groups has caused many to wonder if some plan might not be devised 
whereby all its varied interests and scattered forces could be brought together 
and concentrated into one great society. 

The concentration and better correlation of all the forces of pharmacy is a 
subject of the highest importance, and we are indebted to those who have brought 
it up for discussion, but while waiting for the political genius who will show us how 
the obstacles in the way of a universal organization can be removed or reconciled, 
let us not forget that in the American Pharmaceutical Association we have a wonder- 
ful instrumentality for good, that, in fact, it comes very near to being the universal 
society we have been looking for, that there is no decent individual in pharmacy 
who cannot hold membership in the general body of tife Association, and no 
division of organized pharmacy that cannot find expression through the House 
of Delegates. 

There is no question of concern to any part of the drug world which cannot 
be given as full and as fair consideration in this society as in any other that could 
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be created, ‘True the A. Ph. A. has no compulsory power to enforce its conclusions, 
but neither would the drug trade be likely to submit itself to any new society 
which did possess such power. 

If the A. Ph. A. cannot consistently assume a partisan attitude upon subjects 
controversial between different branches of the trade, it can with entire propriety 
impartially investigate any subject placed before it, and when the truth is made 
plain controversy ceases. 

A. Ph. A. Composite of Many Lives.—It has been said that ‘‘an institution 
is but the lengthened shadow of a man,’ meaning that through the enthusiasm 
and dominating personality of some single individual the minds of many men 
have been inspired with continuing devotion to a common cause. 

In this respect no single dominating personality stands out from all others 
in the history of our society, or can be credited with the chiefest part in its creation. 
Rather it may be said to be the composite of the lives of many able and earnest 
men. Many of them gave their best efforts to its upbuilding and some, indeed, 
may be said to have devoted more of their efforts to the Association than they did 
to the cultivation of their individual private affairs. 

One of the noteworthy features of the formative period of the Association 
is the large proportion of men of outstanding personality and of high average 
of ability which it produced. One of these was Professor William Procter, Jr., 
of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, who prepared the American revision of 
Mohr and Redwood’s ‘Manual of Pharmaceutical Technology,’ and was also the 
author of a synoptical outline of a course in pharmacy which would make a fairly 
respectable curriculum even to-day. As a teacher he so impressed himself upon 
his classes that one of his students has enthusiastically denominated him the 
“Father of American Pharmacy.” 

Professor Procter was associated with many able and industrious contem- 
poraries, and was succeeded by numerous men of ability who labored diligently 
in the improvement of pharmaceutical processes and products, and in the develop- 
ment of the A. Ph. A. Among these pioneer workers whose names are still familiar 
words in pharmacy were Alfred B. Taylor, Edward Parrish, John M. Maisch, Edward 
R. Squibb, John Milhau, George D. Coggeshall, Samuel N. Colcord, N.Gray Bartlett, 
Theodore Metcalf, Hans M. Wilder and many other able and conscientious men. 

Bridging the period between the generation of creators and founders and the 
modern period came another series of brilliant and able men who helped to impress 
upon the Association the characters. and ideals which still survive. Among them 
may be named C. Lewis Diehl, who served so long and faithfully as Reporter on 
the Progress of Pharmacy; the man who did so much to re-create the Phar- 
macopoeia, Charles Rice; Albert E. Ebert, to whom the Association was the 
dearest object in life; the able, faithful, conservative General Secretary, Charles 
Caspari, Jr.; the conscientious and fair-minded William S. Thompson; that fine 
upstanding character Charles E. Dohme; the irrepressible and pugnacious C. S. N. 
Hallberg; the able, dignified and coolly judicial Oscar Oldberg; that constantly 
loyal representative from the Pacific Coast, William M. Searby; that combination 
of admirable qualities to whom the A. Ph. A. was as the apple of his eye, Samuel 
A. D. Sheppard; that fine representative of Southern pharmacy, Simon N. Jones; 
the scholarly scientist and investigator, Albert B. Prescott; the retiring but con- 
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stant worker upon practical problems, Martin I. Wilbert; the indefatigable, pains- 
taking, accurate research worker, A. B. Lyons; the constructive-minded, ac- 
complished and politic Joseph P. Remington; the kindly tolerant, many-sided 
and always efficient Henry M. Whelpley. These and a host of others deserving 
of mention have helped to build the society whose Diamond Jubilee we now cele- 
brate, men who held high ideals of their professional obligations and of the duties 
of citizenship, men who would have adorned any profession and would have been 
held distinguished in any company—a group whose combined ability might have 
worthily furnished a Senate for the governing of a world State. 

To those who remain they have bequeathed a heritage of fine traditions, of 
high ideals, and of devotion to a great cause which will require the unselfish services 
of the best minds of the coming generation to preserve and pass on to their successors. 

Of the rapidly diminishing number of the older generation who still remain 
it may be said in paraphrase, that for them— 

“The days grow shorter, the nights grow longer, 
The headstones thicken along the way, 

And life grows barren; but love grows stronger, 
For those they walk with day by day.” 

















CHARLES E. CASPARI PRESENTING A DIAMOND-MOUNTED GOLD PIN TO PRESI- 
DENT THEODORE J. BRADLEY. 

The pin presented to President Bradley is shown on p. 793. The donation commemorates 
the Diamond Anniversary of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION and it will remind 
former President Bradley of the ‘‘St. Louis Spirit,’ which prompted the gift of a hospitable people; 
also that this event occurred in his fifty-third year—five and three are eight—eighth day of 
eighth month of 1874—the year when Boston was chosen for the next Convention City and the 
late Prof. George F. H. Markoe, a predecessor on the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy faculty, 
was elected President. While Boston was not chosen for the seventy-sixth annual meeting, it 
is on the way to Poland Springs where the AssocrATION will convene next September. 
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ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEU- 
TICAL ASSOCIATION.* 


BY THEODORE J. BRADLEY. 


In accordance with established custom, the President addresses the members 
and guests at the opening of the seventy-fifth meeting of the AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. ‘This is the third meeting to be held in St. Louis, 
the previous ones having been in 1871, with Richard H. Stabler of Alexandria, 
Virginia, as President, and in 1901, with John F. Patton of York, Pennsylvania, 
as President. The recollections of our older members and the records show that 
this great city demonstrated its fine spirit of hospitality at each of those meetings, 
and the program arranged for this meeting gives further proof of the warm-hearted 
character of the people of St. Louis, where 
the best characteristics of the South, the 
North, the East and the West are so happily 
blended. 

The AssocrATION has been developed to 
its present prominent position and pros- 
perous condition by the wisdom and unself- 
ish devotion to its interests shown by those 
who have guided its destinies during these 
seventy-five years, and the speaker has no 
far-reaching reforms to advocate at this 
time, as he believes that progress will more 
surely be made by a constructive develop- 
ment of the fine organization we already 
have than by radical changes in that 
organization. With this thought in mind 
we shall confine ourselves almost entirely 
to a consideration of some leading fea- 
tures of the ASSOCIATION and its work, 
with some suggestions for further develop- 
ment. 

The history of the AssocraTION during the seventy-five years of its existence 
is to be given by others this week, and it is not necessary or desirable for the 
President to deal with the subject in detail at this time; but reference to certain 
events is necessary. 

The AssocraTION had its origin in a meeting called by the New York College 
of Pharmacy in October 1851, ‘‘to take into consideration the subject of standards 
for the guidance of special examiners of drugs and medicines at the several chief 
ports of entry.”” The meeting was held at the New York College of Pharmacy 
and delegates from the colleges of pharmacy in New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston were present. Delegates from the colleges at Baltimore and Cincinnati 
were appointed, but did not attend, though the delegation from the latter college 
sent a communication of some length. After considering the subject for which 
the meeting was called, it was decided to call a convention of delegates from in- 








THEODORE J. BRADLEY. 
President, A. Pu. A. 





* St. Louis, Missouri, August 23, 1927. 
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corporated and unincorporated pharmaceutical societies to meet at Philadelphia 
in October 1852, for the consideration of important questions bearing on the 
profession and the organization of a national association, to meet every year. 

The meeting at which the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION was or- 
ganized was accordingly held at the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy on October 
sixth, seventh and eighth, 1852, with fourteen delegates present from the above- 
named colleges of pharmacy and local pharmaceutical societies at Richmond, 
Virginia and Hartford, Connecticut, with a few additional pharmacists and 
teachers who were given seats in the convention. Daniel B. Smith of Phila- 
delphia was elected President; George W. Andrews of Baltimore, Samuel M. Col- 
cord of Boston and C. Augustus Smith of Cincinnati, Vice-Presidents; George D. 
Coggeshall of New York, Recording Secretary; and William Proctor, Jr. of Phila- 
delphia, Corresponding’ Secretary. A constitution and by-laws were prepared 
and adopted and many matters of interest to pharmacists were considered. Be- 
fore adjourning, it was decided to hold the second annual meeting at the Massa- 
chusetts College of Pharmacy in Boston, in August 1853. 

There was need for such an organization, and from these small beginnings 
the wise and well-considered plans of its founders and their successors have resulted 
in the growth of the AssocIATION to its present size and importance. Meetings 
have been held each year since the first, excepting in 1861, when the meeting was 
prevented by the disturbed condition of the country due to the outbreak of the 
Civil War. The AssocrIaATION was organized by delegates from the five colleges 
of pharmacy located in the northeastern section of the country, and the early 
meetings were mostly held in the cities where these colleges are located, seventeen 
meetings during the first twenty-five years having been in Philadelphia, Boston, 
New York, Baltimore and Cincinnati. The twenty-fifth anniversary meeting 
was held in Toronto, Ontario, in September 1877, with Charles Bullock of Phila- 
delphia as President and 109 members and guests in attendance. The fiftieth 
meeting was appropriately held in Philadelphia, with Dr. Henry M. Whelpley of 
St. Louis as President, and a carefully planned celebration of the anniversary was 
enjoyed by the 360 members and guests in attendance. 

Twenty-five more years have passed since the fiftieth anniversary. Meet- 
ings have been held each year in the interim, and now we assemble to hold the 
seventy-fifth, which would be the seventy-sixth if it were not for the omission of 
the meeting in 1861. 

During the past year as recorded in the JOURNAL, the AssocrATION has suffered 
the inevitable loss of some members by death. Among these was Dr. Frederick 
B. Power, whose achievements as a research worker in pharmaceutical and related 
fields earned world-wide fame and whose modesty and sweetness of character 
won the affection of all who came in contact with him. We cannot prevent such 
losses, but we appreciate the worth of those who have left us and grieve at their 
passing. 

PRESENT OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The activities of the AssocrATION during the seventy-five years of its existence 
have been many and varied. Some have been of temporary interest or value, 
while others have been of a permanent character. The AssocraTION has always 
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welcomed representatives of all lines of pharmaceutical work to membership, 
but groups of those interested in several special lines have formed organ- 
izations of their own, some closely associated with the parent organization and 
others entirely independent of it. While this ASSOCIATION continues its interest 
in many lines of pharmaceutical work, it has gradually become the organization 
which has the special duty of fostering the professional and scientific aspects of 
pharmacy. However, the present commercial trend of the practice of pharmacy 
in the United States has probably made pharmacists more prosperous than at any 
previous time and we have no quarrel with conditions in general; but scientific 
training and the professional spirit are needed in pharmacy to-day, as in the past, 
if we are to retain our precious standing as professional workers. While there are 
many trying conditions to contend with at the present time, the outlook for phar- 
macy is promising and the future of pharmacy is secure, ‘if pharmacists will con- 
tinue to appreciate the fine history and traditions of their profession and will 
help to shape further progress along right lines. 
PROFESSIONALISM AND COMMERCIALISM. 


Pharmacists value their standing as professional men and a pharmacist should 
do business in a business-like way, so there is no incompatibility between profes- 
sionalism and commercialism in pharmacy. This truth is not denied by anyone, 
to our knowledge, but some individuals, in their zeal for one extreme or the other, 
frequently ignore the existence of an aspect of pharmacy in which they are not inter- 
ested. We cannot expect the public to pay us the respect due to professional men if 
we do not ourselves appreciate the professional character of our work. On the 
other hand, we cannot succeed in pharmacy unless we practice good business 
methods. 

The division of the work of the AssocIATION exemplifies the principles we 
have just stated, as sections have been established and developed to satisfy the 
needs of the organization. The Section on Commercial Interests has a place 
among other sections, which represent the scientific and professional aspects of 
pharmacy and its history. Colleges of pharmacy are awake to the relative im- 
portance of commercial work in pharmacy and many of them now include com- 
mercial courses in their curriculums. Such courses will be helpful, if they are 
developed on a high plane, but may be harmful, otherwise. 


PROHIBITION AND NARCOTIC LAWS. 


The present prohibition and narcotic laws and regulations have been adopted 
in the interests of public welfare and we hope to see their fine objects accomplished, 
but they have had some harmful effects on pharmacy. It is very unfortunate that 
all pharmacists must suffer in the eyes of the unthinking public because a few 
individuals take advantage of the fact that alcoholic liquors can be legally obtained 
only in drug stores. In this connection we can assure the public that pharma- 
cists as a class are loyal citizens, anxious to observe the laws themselves and 
to help the Government enforce the laws. 

Illegal traffic in narcotic drugs is seldom connected with the drug trade. 
These substances are of such a nature that they can be concealed and smuggled 
with comparative ease, and they appear to be distributed by organized rings, 
entirely apart from pharmacy. It is a deplorable fact that the pharmacist is 
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compelled to carry a heavy burden of regulations governing the legitimate use 
of narcotics because some people use them improperly or illegally. It would be 
better to formulate and strictly enforce laws against the improper use of narcotics, 
without the troublesome regulations that must be observed by those who are using 
these substances properly. 


PHARMACY IS OVERCROWDED. 


While some may question the statement, many of us believe that pharmacy 
is an overcrowded profession in the United States at the present time, and this 
condition is most definitely shown by the multitude of side-lines that are carried 
in drug stores. Some of these side-lines are more or less objectionable, and these, 
at least, would be unnecessary if there were a less number of drug stores, each of 
which would then have a larger business along pharmaceutical and kindred lines. 

It is easy to see this condition, but it is not so easy to find a remedy for it. 
It would be contrary to American custom to limit the number of drug stores 
by law, and it is not likely that such laws could be secured; but laws to raise the 
requirements for license to practice pharmacy and restricting the ownership of 
drug stores to licensed pharmacists can be secured and these will help some. 


PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION. 


The oldest organization connected with pharmacy still in existence in this 
country is the United States Pharmacopeceial Convention, which was organized 
in 1820 and has met every ten years since. But this organization was formed by 
medical practitioners, and pharmacists were not members of it as such until 1850, 
though they assisted in its work before that. The oldest purely pharmaceutical 
organizations in the country are colleges of pharmacy, organized in Philadelphia, 
Boston and New York between 1820 and 1830, followed by others in Bal- 
timore, Cincinnati and New Orleans. At the time this organization was formed, 
these colleges had only small classes, and pharmacy was generally learned by the 
apprenticeship method. It was after 1875, when the various States began to enact 
laws regulating the practice of pharmacy, previous to which time anyone was at 
liberty to establish and conduct a drug store. 

The number of colleges of pharmacy has increased to sixty or more at the pres- 
ent time and they have gradually advanced their standards until they now require 
high-school graduation for admission and the completion of not less than an ap- 
proved three-year course for graduation. The colleges of pharmacy have long 
had a separate association which has done much to bring about this gradual ad- 
vancement of standards for pharmaceutical education. In a similar way the State 
examining boards in pharmacy have an organization which has been very helpful 
in standardizing and systematizing the work of the boards. Both of these organ- 
izations are direct offshoots of this ASSOCIATION, and their annual meetings are 
important parts of our convention week. 

Just how far and how fast we can advance the requirements for the right to 
practice pharmacy in this country are important questions for these organizations 
to consider. At the present time there is little opposition left to the adoption of 
the prerequisite of graduation from a recognized college of pharmacy for admission 
to the examination for license as a pharmacist. More than one-half of the 
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States have this prerequisite now and we believe it to be only a question of time 
before the others adopt it. Pharmaceutical education and registration will have 
made a great advance in this country when all States have the prerequisite of college 
graduation in pharmacy, and a pharmacist licensed in any State can consequently 
secure a license in any other State. 

If we can secure prerequisite and ownership laws in all States, and the colleges 
of pharmacy will then restrict the number of their graduates, it will be possible 
to prevent a too rapid increase in the number of drug stores, but this combination 
will be difficult to secure. The colleges have advanced their requirements for 
admission and for graduation considerably, during the past few years, but each 
advance has resulted in an increased attendance and more graduates, rather than 
less, so the colleges cannot accomplish much in the way of regulating the number 
of drug stores by simply advancing their requirements. 


OWNERSHIP LAWS. 


During the past few years, laws restricting the ownership of drug stores to 
licensed pharmacists have been adopted by New York, and possibly some other 
States. Such laws should be of great benefit to pharmacy and, indirectly, to the 
public. We bespeak the attention of influential pharmacists in all States to these 
laws which should be obtainable on the grounds that pharmacy is a profession 
as well as a business, and its practice is just as personal a matter as the practice of 
medicine or any other profession. Pharmaceutical service is essential for the well- 
being of the public, and these measures are necessary to secure such service by 
competent persons. 

ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES. 






























Having discussed a few general topics of interest to pharmacists, we now 

come to a consideration of some of the present activities of the ASSOCIATION. 
The President is able to report the devotion to their work shown by the permanent 
officers and their high degree of efficiency in their respective positions. It has 
been a pleasure to work with them during the year, and we were truly fortunate 
in the selection of Messrs. Kelly, Holton, Eberle and DuMez for the positions 
they hold. 
The Treasurer’s report will show a prosperous year financially, with a sub- 
stantial increase in the balance on hand in spite of increased expenses. The 
permanent funds are carefully invested, in accordance with the conservative policy 
of the AssocraTION, and their increasing total will yield a proportionately larger 
income in the future. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The preparation and publication of the NATIONAL FORMULARY has been one 
of the most valuable and helpful activities of the ASsocIATION, and the Committees 
which have given their time and ability to the preparation of the various editions, 
for little or no remuneration, deserve our lasting gratitude. ‘The fifth edition, 
issued in 1926, shows many improvements over the fourth and is having a large 
sale. Because of the differing reasons for including drugs, chemicals and prepara- 
tions in the United States Pharmacopeeia and in the NATIONAL FoRMULARY, there 
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is a small number of drugs and chemicals in more or less common use by phys- 
icians that are not included in either book. It is suggested that it would be helpful 
to enlarge the scope of the ForMuULARY to the extent of including in the next edition 
such additional drugs and chemicals as are used by physicians but not now in- 
cluded in either the Pharmacopceia or the FORMULARY. 

The JOURNAL and the YEARBOOK of the AssocrATION have long been valued 
by the members, and they continue on the same high plane as heretofore. They 
are so satisfactory under the present capable editorship and management that 
we can do no more than express our appreciation of their value and the hope that 
they will be continued along the same lines. 

For several years a special committee has been working on the preparation 
of an additional publication to be called the REciPE Book, which has been published 
serially in the JOURNAL of the ASSOCIATION and is now being revised for issuance 
in book form. ‘This collection of recipes will be convenient, and we hope to have 
it demonstrate its value and take its place beside the older publications. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The number of members of the AssocraTION has materially increased during 
the past few years, because of the one-year complimentary memberships given to 
contributors to the Headquarters Building Fund, and the average number of 
dues-paying new members has been secured during the past year. Thus the 
total number of members at the present time is very close to five thousand, which 
we believe is the largest number we have ever had. This is satisfactory, as far 
as it goes; but with more than fifty thousand retail drug stores in the country 
and many other pharmaceutical activities, there are something more than fifty 
thousand individuals who are eligible to membership and who would benefit by 
becoming members. Also, the ASSOCIATION would be proportionately more in- 
fluential and helpful if we had a larger membership. The number we now have 
serves as a valuable leaven of the pharmaceutical world, but we wish it were more 
than that. The Secretary and the President have been considering these circum- 
stances, and a new committee on membership has been appointed during the last 
month, with the Secretary as Chairman. We plan to have an active membership 
campaign in the near future and hope to see it result in a largely increased member- 
ship. 


FEDERATION OF PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


The possible federation of national pharmaceutical associations into one large 
organization is a project that has been advocated for many years, but its con- 
summation has been prevented by the different activities and points of view of 
the associations and their members. Nevertheless, the advantages of such an 
organization are so evident that efforts to effect the consolidation are continued, 
with some hope of success. In his address last year, former President Walton 
advocated the consolidation of this ASSOCIATION with the National Association of 
Retail Druggists, and efforts are being made to work out a mutually acceptable 
plan of consolidation. If we can accomplish the union of these two leading pharma- 
ceutical associations, it should be comparatively easy to bring in the others. While 
such a consolidation as is contemplated is highly desirable, it is important to 
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remember, if a federation is not accomplished, that our ASSOCIATION tries to 
coéperate with all other pharmaceutical associations, and that we are on excellent 
terms with each of them. 


HEADQUARTERS BUILDING. 


Unquestionably, the most important present activity of the ASSOCIATION 
is the campaign for a headquarters building. For many years such a building 
has been dreamed of, and that vision is now very nearly realized. During the past 
year the entire membership of the AssociaATION has been asked to vote, in a suc- 
cession of three ballots, on the location of the building, and the city of Washington 
received the largest number of votes on each of these ballots, making that 
city the final choice on the third ballot. While there are good reasons that would 
make any one of several cities desirable locations for the building, it appears to 
a majority of those who voted that Washington offers the most attractions for the 
location, and we must bow cheerfully to the will of this majority. 

Efforts should be continued to increase the total of the pledges to the Head- 
quarters Building Fund until it reaches the million. dollars which has been our 
objective. In the meantime, it is not too soon to acquire the site and take prelim- 
inary steps toward planning the building. The Headquarters Building Committee 
should formulate the general features of the building and then proceed to select 
an architect. In determining the architectural style of the building the fact that 
it will serve as a symbol of pharmacy in the eyes of the general public should be 
kept in mind, and the exterior should have a character in keeping with this idea. A 
very conservative policy should be adopted in connection with the cost and main- 
tenance of the building, and the plans should make provision for its future enlarg- 
ment, if necessary, without harm to its architectural design. 

The President has refrained from including miscellaneous recommendations 
in this address, believing that it is generally better to have details worked out in 
other ways, but he has had some unusual experience in connection with the erection 
and maintenance of institutional buildings, and ventures to make the following 
few recommendations: 

1. That the headquarters building subscription campaign be continued. 

2. That the Headquarters Building Committee be instructed to take steps 
toward securing a suitable site for the building, in Washington, D. C., in accordance 
with the recent vote of the ASSOCIATION. 

3. That the Headquarters Building Committee be instructed to formulate 
the general features of the building, and invite architects to submit preliminary 
sketches of the exterior and the floor plans, without cost to the AssocrATION, if 
this can be arranged. 

4. That the cost of the building shall not be more than half of the total funds 
of the AssocIaTION, the balance to be invested to provide an income for mainte- 
nance. 

5. That the plans should include definite provision for future additions to the 
building on the site secured for it. 

Some of the best minds in the AssocIATION are working on this building proj- 
ect, and these recommendations are offered with the hope that they will be re- 
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ferred to the Headquarters Building Committee for consideration and adoption 
as far as they agree with the general plans of the ASSOCIATION. 


CONCLUSION. 

While the duties of the President of this Association, when added to the 
regular work of the incumbent, make a considerable total, the work done with the 
coéperation of the other officers has been so pleasant that the burden has not been 
felt. At the end of this week the President will transfer the office to his successor, 
who has already been elected. He will do this with the hope that the AssocraTION 
has not suffered under his administration, and with the confident expectation 
that the organization will accomplish even greater things in the future than it has 
in the past. 





ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES OF 
THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


BY JACOB DINER. 


Gentlemen of the House of Delegates of the American Pharmaceutical Association: 


The present situation in Pharmacy deserves careful consideration. ‘The 
majority of retail pharmacists have gradually changed the tenor as well as the 
appearance of the Pharmacy. From the 
professional aspect of the old-time Phar- 
macy, greeting the client with the manifold 
aromas of the ‘drug store smell,” its array 
of bottles and ointment pots, herbs and 
chemicals mingled with an inconspicuous 
lot of merchandise, it now presents nothing 
less than a glittering array of the most 
modern Department Store with a meager 
collection of drugs relegated to the most ob- 
scure corner of the back-room. The siren 
song of the tingling cash-register has hyp- 
notized the pharmacist into the belief that 
the more money he can get into the cash- 
register the greater the profit and his suc- 
cess. Forsaking both ideas and ideals, he 
is now worshipping the idol of ‘“Turn-over”’ 
failing to realize that turn-over without profit 
is the shortest and direct road to bankruptcy. JACOB DINER. 

Competing on the basis of price only he has Chairman, House of Delegates, A. Pu. A. 
sacrificed principles, altruism and the joy of 

serving humanity to find only ‘‘Schein-Gold” (imitation gold) and the loss of 
prestige and confidence formerly so freely and justly accorded him by his clients. 
However, in spite of this extreme commercialism, such as it is, pervading Pharmacy, 
the public, as well as educational agencies, accord to Pharmacy the status of a 
profession. ‘This has been clearly stated in the excellent report by Doctor Char- 
ters in the Commonwealth investigation and report. 
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Legislative bodies, also, take the same stand and the Legislature of the State 
of New York, in the 1927 session, so stated definitely when they placed Pharmacy 
with all other professions, granting them all the privileges, rights and obligations 
pertaining to a profession. This piece of legislation has far-reaching effects on 
pharmacy and pharmacists from both the professional and financial point of 
view. 

An interesting development in the legal status of drug-store chains owned 
and operated by men who are not pharmacists is expected in the State of New 
York shortly as the result of a recodification of the laws of that State. 

Under the recodification Pharmacy is recognized for the first time as a pro- 
fession and its supervision placed in the hands of the Department of Education 
of the State, along with Medicine, Law, Dentistry and other professions. In 
making the Board of Pharmacy a part of the.Educational System operated under 
direction of the Regents of the State University, the practice of pharmacy auto- 
matically acquires official and legal standing as a profession. 

This transaction, made possible by the recodification of the New York laws, 
approved by the State Legislature, and effective July Ist, has to date escaped 
notice and significance. Through the Pharmacy Ownership Bill passed in the 
New York Legislature of 1925, this change in State codification has vital signifi- 
cance to pharmacy. 

In the Corporation laws of the State of New York there is a clause which pro- 
hibits any corporation operating within the jurisdiction of the State from engaging 
in the practice of any profession. 

Since pharmacy was not recognized as a profession under the old codification 
of New York State laws, chain-store corporations could operate drug stores and 
practice pharmacy legally without interference. 

Under the old codification which did not recognize pharmacy as a profession 
we were at a disadvantage. Under the old codification the professions of Medicine, 
Dentistry and Law were recognized as such. Obviously, as the oldest of all pro- 
fessions, we were equally entitled to this recognition, but did not get it. Through 
the recodification of the State law, we have now been placed side by side with 
Medicine, Law, Dentistry and the other professions. As a result of this new 
official status of pharmacy, the clause in the State Corporation laws which pro- 
hibits corporations from practicing a profession will now apply to chain-store 
operation. No corporation operating a pharmacy heretofore can continue such 
operation without violating the State Corporation Act. This provision in the Act 
prohibiting corporations from practicing a profession was embodied into the 
State statutes by the lawyers and the physicians of the State to prevent their pro- 
fessions from being commercialized by corporations organized to sell cheap legal 
and cheap medical advice on price appeal. Now pharmacy secures equal pro- 
tection from similar agencies which commercialize the world’s oldest science 
—Pharmacy. 

The new codification, changing the status of pharmacy, is now in full legal 
force. I suspect that the chain organizations operating within New York State 
are not aware of the new position in which they are placed by this change. It 
is my impression that they did not sense the effect of this change on their legal 
position. Usually when any change affecting them is before the Legislature, such 
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as the Drug-Store Ownership Bill, the chains are very active in their opposition to 
any legislation which aims to restrict their activity. I know that the recodification 
of the law now in effect, which defines pharmacy as a profession, makes it illegal for 
any drug store operating as a corporation to continue the practice of pharmacy. 
Out of this interesting development in pharmacy, I sense some important changes 
in pharmacy in the next ten years or less. I see a day approaching when there 
will be two distinct types of drug stores—one type strictly professional, selling 
drugs, chemicals and pharmaceuticals on prescription and in package form, such 
as require a registered man on the premises, and another type selling sundries, 
toiletries, patents and such miscellaneous merchandise as do not require a regis- 
tered man on the post. The first type of store will maintain a real working lab- 
oratory in which will be done a great deal of work which the retail pharmacist 
now leaves to the pharmaceutical manufacturer. The average pharmacist of to-day 
has departed radically from his predecessors of other generations. He no longer 
feels he has any time to train his apprentices. This is unfortunate, because it 
tends to bring up the new generation of pharmacists without the thorough training 
of their predecessors of other generations. I believe we are on the threshold of 
many important changes. 

The Drug Ownership Bill was the first step in this direction. This law, which 
was enacted first in the State of New York, has since been adopted by the States 
of Illinois, Michigan and Pennsylvania. Some day I hope to see it in every one 
of the 48 States. The next important step attained by pharmacy is the recodi- 
fication of New York State laws placing pharmacy in the same legal and profes- 
sional position as Medicine, Law and Dentistry. The third step, which we have yet 
to attain, would be the reclassification of drug stores into the two types named. 
Following this, there are steps which will develop, the most important of which, 
of course, will be price standardization legislation to protect the profit of the phar- 
macists and the good will of the manufacturer who desires to keep his product 
from being used as a football in price-cut warfare. 

The House of Delegates was established as a clearing house for all matters 
pharmaceutical, be it local, State, or national. It is the place where the State 
Associations can present their difficulties and where a free and open discussion 
is assured to all. Immediately after my election as Chairman of the House of 
Delegates I drew up a schedule suggesting topics for discussion at the various 
State Pharmaceutical Association meetings. It is unfortunate that no appropria- 
tion is made for the purpose of enabling the Chairman of the House of Delegates 
to visit a number of Associations for the purpose of assisting them in their program 
and to bring the body pharmaceutic in closer touch with the parent organization, 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

I therefore recommend that a sum of money be appropriated by the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, for that purpose. In conclusion I wish to extend 
my sincere appreciation of the honor conferred upon me. I also wish to thank those 
who have given me a helping hand and éspecially the Secretary, Professor Kelly, 
who has been ever prompt and courteous in meeting my requests and who has 
ever been a pillar of strength to the ASSOCIATION. 

















SCIENTIFIC SECTION 


THE APPLICATION OF THE U. S. P. X YEAST FERMENTATION TEST 
TO COLLOIDAL SILVER COMPOUNDS.* 


BY HAYWOOD M. TAYLOR. 


The author applied the U. S. P. X yeast test to various commercial silver 
preparations and classification was made according to this test. The minimum dose 
required to inhibit yeast growth was determined and these doses compared with the 
phenol coefficients and germicidal values of the preparations in question. Results 
show that the inhibition of yeast growth measures only approximate silver-ion con- 
centration and gives no indication of the germicidal value of these preparations. 

The U.S. P. X (1), under tests for identity of strong and mild protargin, gives 
a test in which the inhibitory action of the silver compound upon a yeast-sucrose 
solution is used as a distinction between mild and strong preparations. This 
test is objectionable in that it requires considerable time and apparatus. In the 
light of work published by Pilcher and Sollmann (2) it is also very easy to misin- 
terpret this test, or modifications of the test, as being indicative of the germicidal 
efficacy of the preparation in question. Accordingly the present work was under- 
taken in order to determine whether or not there is any direct quantitative relation 
between the inhibitory action of colloidal silver compounds on yeast growth and 
germicidal action. It was also desirable to determine the accuracy of the test 
as a measure of silver-ion concentration. 

While silver nitrate has very high antiseptic and germicidal power its use is 
limited by its side reactions, such as irritation and pain, astringency and corrosion, 
Consequently colloidal silver preparations, which combine in many instances a 
high degree of antiseptic action with a much smaller degree or entire absence of 
irritant side actions, have come into common use. The irritant and antiseptic 
actions of silver nitrate have been correctly attributed to the free silver ions. 

The antiseptic action of the colloidal silver preparations has also been attrib- 
uted by some to the presence and liberation of low concentrations of silver ions, 
the concentration having been claimed to be so low as to be practically non-irri- 
tant, but still sufficient to be more or less antiseptic. Dreser (3) has shown that 
the antiseptic action of the commercial ‘‘colloidal metallic silver’ preparations 
is destroyed if they are treated with agents that reduce silver ions to metallic 
silver (zinc dust, hydroquinones, pyrogallol); or by agents that bind silver ions 
(sodium thiosulphate, potassium cyanide or sodium chloride). Gros (4) concludes 
that the colloidal silver preparations, notwithstanding their low concentration 
of silver ions, may be more efficiently antiseptic in the presence of sodium chloride, 
than is silver nitrate; because the silver chloride from colloidal silver forms a finer 
precipitate and therefore redissolves more readily than when it is precipitated 
from silver nitrate (except in very dilute solutions). Pilcher and Sollman (2) have 
also attributed the antiseptic action of such preparations to the presence of silver 
ions. But are we correct in assuming that the antiseptic action is due entirely 
to silver ions? It is not the purpose of this paper to explain the antiseptic action 





* Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., Philadelphia meeting, 1926. The paper was held awaiting 


further determinations by the Author. 
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of colloidal silver preparations but rather to show that there are other factors 
than silver-ion concentration. What these factors are will be brought out in sub- 
sequent investigations. 

The numerous commercial brands of colloidal silver preparations may be 
grouped under a limited number of types (5). Clinical experience has shown that 
these types differ in irritation and in antiseptic efficiency, so that their therapeutic 
field is not quite identical; but no exact comparisons have been made, for want 
of suitable quantitative methods. Even the classification of individual products, 
which should reflect the therapeutic grouping, was sometimes doubtful. Ex- 
periments on the restraint of bacterial growth have been made under various con- 
ditions by many observers but the results have been contradictory, probably 
because of technical difficulties, so that they have but little value as a guide either 
to therapeutics or classification. Dreser (3) drew from his observations the con- 
clusion that the growth of ordinary yeast furnishes an accurate and convenient 
index of silver ions, of antiseptic efficiency and of irritation. He applied the 
method to ‘colloidal metallic silver’ preparations and suggested that it might be 
useful for quantitative comparisons of organic silver compounds with silver ni- 
trate; but did not elaborate further. Pilcher and Sollman (2) have modified this 
method and incorrectly claim that it furnishes reliable criteria for the comparative 
antiseptic efficiency of silver compounds, inorganic, protein and colloidal. Their 
modification—the Pilcher-Sollman-Dreser method—briefly is as follows: 

The minimum inhibitory dose of the compound in question required to pre- 
vent gas formation in ten cubic centimeters of a 10% sucrose-4% yeast (Fleisch- 
mann’s) solution for one hour at 38° C. is determined. A control of silver nitrate 
is used in order to correct for the variation in strength of the yeast. This method 
differs from that of the U.S. P. X in that it determines the minimum inhibitory dose 
of each preparation, whereas the U. S. P. X method uses a definite dosage and ob- 
serves whether or not the growth of yeast is inhibited. 

Pilcher and Sollman examined some thirty-four samples representing various 
commercial brands and their results show that, according to the total activity, 
as determined by their method, the silver compounds arrange themselves into 
five distinct groups, separated by relatively wide gaps. ‘The groups correspond 
very satisfactorily to the generally accepted clinical types. They conclude that 
the fermentative activity of yeast cells offers a convenient and sufficiently accurate 
measure of the concentration of the silver ions in solutions of the so-called ‘‘colloid’’ 
and “‘protein silver compounds” as well as in pure salts, that the content of silver 
ions is not only responsible for the irritant action, but is also responsible for all 
or nearly all of the antiseptic action on yeast and that in so far as the antibacterial 
efficiency of silver compounds is due to silver ions this would also be faithfully re- 
flected by the yeast method; or if silver compound X has a hundred times the 
efficiency of silver compound Y on yeast, it will also have approximately a hun- 
dred times the efficiency of compound Y on any bacterium. They qualify the 
above statement by saying that the yeast method might not be applicable for 
making deductions if the antibacterial action were due to constituents other than 
silver ions, to which it might be argued, bacteria are much more susceptible than 
yeast. They further say that since the methods of estimating antibacterial effi- 
ciency on bacteria directly do not appear to give concordant results, there is at 
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present no good evidence that may be used either for or against this rather vague 
assumption or ex parte argument. Thus it will be seen that the applicability of 
the yeast fermentation method for determining antiseptic efficacy depends upon 
the assumption that the antiseptic efficacy of colloidal silver compounds is due en- 
tirely to silver ions. This assumption is incorrect and without experimental basis, 
in fact results reported later in this paper show that antiseptic efficacy of colloidal 
silver compounds is due not only to silver ions but to a large extent to other factors 
which are yet to be determined. Consequently the yeast fermentation method, 
while correctly reflecting the approximate silver-ion concentration, cannot be used 
to determine antiseptic efficacy. 
EXPERIMENTAL. 


Various commercial silver preparations were first subjected to the U.S. P. X 
yeast test as prescribed on page 63 of the U. S. P. X with the following results. 
Collargolum ) 





Protargentum | ae ” 
Protargol f Gaeed en "toons Argyrol 
Solargentum 
Proganol—intermediate between “‘mild’’ and Silvol 6 = “mild” 
“strong’’ but most probably ‘‘strong’”’ Neo-Silvol 
Cargentos 
Novargentum 


In order to determine if the inhibition of yeast growth is directly related to 
germicidal efficacy the minimum doses of the before-mentioned compounds re- 
quired to inhibit yeast growth was determined and compared with the phenol 
coefficients and Squibb Germicidal Values. The method used was a combination 
of the Pilcher-Sollmann-Dreser method and the U.S. P. X method. A 10% aqueous 
sucrose solution is prepared and a 4% suspension of yeast (Fleischmann’s) made 
with this solution. Twenty cc. of the yeast-sucrose mixture is then placed in fer- 
mentation tubes containing varying doses of the silver preparation being tested 
and incubated at 38° C. forone hour. The dose which will just inhibit gas forma- 
tion for one hour is recorded as the minimum inhibitory dose. In order to have 
a control of the strength of the yeast silver nitrate is used. Since 0.50 mg. of 
silver nitrate will inhibit gas formation for one hour in almost all cases, this amount 
of silver nitrate was taken asa standard. A control was run in each case and where 
the strength of the yeast was stronger than the standard the dose may be reduced 
to standard conditions by using the Pilcher-Sollman formula: 


True inhibitory dose of the compound a 0.50 
Determined inhibitory dose of the compound ~ Determined inhibitory dose of AgNO; 





In order to avoid undue dilution where more than one cc. of the silver solution 
has to be added to the yeast sucrose mixture a 20% sucrose, 8% yeast solution 
is used and after adding the required amount of silver solution, the whole is 
diluted to 20 cc. with distilled water. Chloride free water should be used in all 
cases and readings of the gas formation should be made immediately upon re- 
moval from the incubator. 

The phenol coefficients were determined by the method given in “‘Disinfec- 
tant Testing by the Hygienic Laboratory Method,’ Public Health Reports 36, 
pp. 1559-64 (July 8, 1921). While the preparations under test are in no way 
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related to phenolic compounds, their phenol coefficients were determined solely 
for comparative values. 

The method which gives most reliable results is that known as the Squibb 
Germicidal Test, which has been developed in the Squibb Biological Labora- 
tories. (6) 

A staphylococcus aureus culture is grown for 24 hours at 37° C. on beef ex- 
tract bouillon. 

Various dilutions of the material to be tested are made with sterile distilled 
water, and 5 cc. of each solution placed in a test-tube. To each dilution of 5 
cc. is added 0.1 cc. of the standard culture emulsion and thoroughly mixed. After 
standing at room temperature the time indicated in the test table, one loopful 
from each tube is planted in 10 cc. of beef extract bouillon. The bouillon tubes 
are incubated for 48 hours at 37° C. and readings made. All tests are made in 
duplicate and all duplicate tubes read exactly the same. The time and dilution 
required to kill are recorded. 

All glassware, apparatus and media are prepared as for the official phenol 


coefficient test which is described in the reference given above. 


All samples of silver preparations were purchased in the open market except 
Novargentum which was prepared in this laboratory. The phenol coefficients, 
Squibb Germicidal Values and minimum inhibitory doses against yeast were 
determined by the above methods and are given in the following table: 


Yeast Fermentation Test. Squibb Germicidal Values. 
Inhibiting dose. Concn. Dilution required to kill Staphylococcus. 
Range. Average. Average. Aureus in minutes. 
mg./20 cc. mg./20 cc. a 1 5 10 15 20 30 =©Phenol 
1: 1: 1: 1: R: 1: coefficient. 
Protargol 3.88-4.4 4.13 4842 Noeffect 75 100 100 150 150 7.92 
Protargentum 4.44-5.51 4.79 4175 600 600 800 900 1000 1000 9.29 
Proganol 10-10.71 10.35 1932 Noeffect 75 100 125 125 125 3.65 


Collargolum 20.7-21.6 21.15 945 Noeffect 75 75 100 100 125 1.39 
Cargentos 46.25-46.66 46.45 430 Noeffect 100 125 125 150 150 1.47 
Solargentum 57.14-59.89 58.25 343 Noeffect 100 125 125 150 200 1.57 


Argyrol 73.57-75.0 74.13 269 Noeffect 75 75 100 125 125 1.57 
Novargentum 1228-1271 1250 16 300 400 400 500... eee 
Neo-Silvol de >8000 <2.5 Noeffect 75 100 125 150 200 1.57 
Silver Nitrate 0.50 0.50 40000 


From the above table it will be readily seen that those compounds which 
are classed as “‘strong,’’ namely, Protargol, Protargentum and Proganol, show 
the greatest activity against yeast. Two of these compounds, Protargol and 
Protargentum, also show high phenol coefficients, while that of Proganol is rela- 
tively low. On the other hand Protargentum is extremely active against staphylo- 
coccus aureus, one part in six hundred killing in one minute, while Protargol and 
Proganol are comparatively weak against staphylococcus aureus, one part in seventy- 
five being required to.kill in five minutes. 

Among the “mild’’ preparations, Novargentum shows a very low activity 
against yeast as against a very high activity against staphylococcus aureus and a 
comparatively high phenol coefficient. Collargolum, Cargentos, Solargentum and 
Argyrol all show decidedly less action against staphylococcus aureus and have 
lower phenol coefficients than Novargentum and yet they are much more active 
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against yeast. Neo-Silvol shows no inhibition of yeast growth at all, yet it has 
a germicidal value against staphylococcus aureus fully equal to Argyrol. 

If the preparations are listed in order of their strength against the three tests, 
series will be obtained which will readily show that no direct relation exists be- 
tween the inhibition of yeast growth and germicidal value. 

The results of the Squibb Germicidal Test determinations are interesting 
in that they show some preparations to be very active within a short space of time, 
one minute, a point which should be of interest therapeutically. The phenol 
coefficient does not give this information. 

From the results obtained the following conclusions are drawn: 

The yeast test measures only the approximate silver-ion concentration and 
is of value only in distinguishing between “mild” and ‘‘strong”’ silver prepara- 
tions. It is not absolutely reliable in distinguishing between preparations of the 
same group. 

Silver-ion concentration is not directly related to the germicidal efficacy of 
colloidal silver preparations and consequently the yeast test cannot be used as 
an index to germicidal value. : 

In view of the cumbersomeness of the yeast test and the length of time re- 
quired to perform it, it can well be replaced by the test recently developed by 
Keelan (7) in which an aqueous solution of the silver preparation is coagulated by 
exsiccated magnesium sulphate and the clear filtrate treated with hydrochloric 
acid. Strong preparations give a turbidity whereas mild preparations remain 
clear. This test requires very little apparatus and can be carried out in about 
five minutes. 

I wish to express my appreciation to Dr. George F. Leonard of the New Bruns- 
wick Biological Laboratories, E. R. Squibb & Sons, for his determinations of the 
phenol coefficients and Squibb Germicidal Values reported herein. 
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THE VOLATILE OIL OF HYPERICUM PERFORATUM.* 
BY EMERSON R. MILLER. 


The genus hypericum contains about two hundred species belonging in the 
plant family Hyperacee, a group of beautiful flowering plants. A number of 
these species are mildly medicinal and some have been extensively used. 

The species perforatum is commonly known as St. John’s Wort. It is a native 
of Europe and Asia and was introduced into the United States as a garden flower. 


* Read before Scientific Section, A. Po. A., Philadelphia meeting, 1926. 
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Description and Range.—This plant grows from one to two feet high and has 
numerous bright vellow flowers borne in dense terminal panicles. The flowers 
appear from June to August. Its range is from Maine to Wisconsin. It is said 
to be astringent, sedative and diuretic. It is used by Eclectic and Homeopathic 
physicians. 

Analysis by Blair' shows that it contains volatile oil, resin, tannic acid and 
coloring matter. No further study of the volatile oil was made. 

So far but one other reference to the volatile oil has been found in the liter- 
ature. Haensel? reports a yield of 0.0928% of an oil having the following proper- 
ties: deo, 0.8703; optical rotation of a 50% solution in chloroform in 25-mm. 
tube, —1°10’; A. V., 23; S. V., 37. 

Experimental.—In 1915 the writer collected a quantity of this plant for the 
purpose of making an investigation of the volatile oil. Seven samples of oil were 
obtained by steam distillation of material collected near Madison, Wisconsin. 
The material used was the whole plant above ground, collected from August 25th 
to September 9th. Many of the plants were still in bloom at the time of collection. 
Determination of the material was made by Prof. R. H. Denniston. The physical 
constants of the oils were determined soon after distillation. This part of the 
investigation, as well as the fractionation of the oil was carried out in the laboratory 
of plant chemistry of the University of Wisconsin. 

In the following table are given the time of collection, percentage yield of 
oil and the physical properties of the different samples of oil obtained. 


TABLE I. 

No. of Time of Percentage Specific grav- Rotation in Index of 
sample. collection. yield. ity at 25°/15.6°. 100-mm. tube. Refraction. 
1 Aug. 25 0.115 0.8095 —16.0° 1.4580 
2 Aug. 27 0.106 0.8065 —12.4° 1.4555 
3 Sept. 1 0.119 0.8155 —19.6° 1.4610 
4 Sept. 6 0.115 0.8140 —17.9° 1.4602 
5 Sept. 6 0.108 0.8180 —17.8° 1.4612 
6 Sept. 9 0.125 0.8125 —14.9° 1.4583 


A small sample of the oil after standing about a year and a half in a completely 
filled bottle had undergone no appreciable change in color or odor. At this time 
the acid value was found to be 0.95, the saponification value, 6.88 and the sapon- 
ification value of the acetylated oil, 25.07. With Schiff’s reagent the oil gave no 
test for aldehydes. Agitation with 5% potassium hydroxide solution indicated 
the presence of a small amount of phenolic substance. 

After determination of the physical properties of the oils all of the samples 
were united and kept in completely filled, well-stoppered bottles in a cool, dark 
place for several months. The oil was then subjected to fractional distillation 
three times, once under pressure of 55 mm. and twice under atmospheric pressure. 
In the following table are given the bailing temperatures under atmospheric 
pressure, also the density, the optical activity and the index of refraction of the 
several fractions of the oil. 





1 American Journal of Pharmacy, 2, 23. 
2 Haensel, A potheker Zeitung, 20, 45 (1905). 
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TaBLe II. 

Number of Boiling Number of cc. Density at , Rotation in Index of re- 

fraction. temperature. in each fraction. 25°/25° 100-mm. tube. fraction at 20°. 
1 Below 145° 12 0.7506 +4.6° 1.4200 
2 145-150° 60 0.7580 +5.5° 1.4250 
3 150-155° 45 0.7875 +6.0° 1.4400 
4 155-160 ° 30 0.8105 +4.1° 1.4520 
5 160-170° 15 0.8210 —1.4° 1.4590 
6 170-180° 5 0.8235 —4.3° 1.4600 
7 Residue I 6 0.9220 —50.5° 1.4990 
8 Residue IT 63 0.9093 —4.0° 1.4930 


Residue I was the portion remaining after the distillation under diminished 
pressure. Residue II resulted from the fractionation under atmospheric pressure. 
Neither residue was examined further than to determine the physical properties 
as shown in the above table. Judging from the specific gravity and optical rotation 
these residues probably consisted largely of sesquiterpene. As will be seen by 
reference to the table Residue II shows a marked decrease in specific gravity and 
optical rotation as compared with the corresponding values for Residue I. This 
is most likely due to decomposition occurring during fractionation under atmos- 
pheric pressure, though it may be due in part to a difference in the concentration 
of certain constituents of the oil. 

None of the properties of the fresh oil had suggested the presence of alpha 
pinene; but after standing several years, in completely filled, well-stoppered 
vials, kept in the dark, the lower boiling fractions had acquired the terebinthinate 
odor characteristic of pinene-containing oils which have stood for some time. 
Otherwise there was no appreciable change except in the color of the higher boiling 
fractions, some of which had become reddish brown. 

Identification of Alpha Pinene.—The first two fractions were united and treated 
by the method of Wallach for the preparation of pinene nitrosyl chloride. Frac- 
tions 3, 4 and 5 were treated separately in the same manner. The following 
amounts of crude nitrosyl chloride were obtained from the respective fractions, with 
melting points as shown: 


Fractions. Grams. Melting point. 
1 and 2 2.444 100-101 ° 
3 2.435 97-99 ° 

4 1.925 93-94 ° 

5 0.469 93-95 ° 


The nitrosyl chlorides were purified three times by dissolving in chloroform 
and precipitating by the addition of methyl alcohol. After pressing between filter 
paper and standing in a vacuum dessicator over sulphuric acid the melting point 
of the compound obtained from Fractions 1 and 2 was 101—102°, but that of the 
other fractions still remained a few degrees lower than that generally given for 
pinene nitrosyl chloride, namely 103-104°. From the purest of the nitrosyl 
chlorides a nitrol piperidide was prepared having the melting point 118°. These 
results show that alpha pinene of low dextrorotatory power is a constituent of 
the oil, 
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PROBABLE PRESENCE OF AN ALIPHATIC HYDROCARBON. 


The boiling temperature, density and index of refraction of the first two frac- 
tions show conclusively that quite an appreciable amount of some compound or 
compounds other than alpha pinene is contained in the oil. 

The filtrates from the preparation of the nitrosyl chlorides were separately 
mixed with a relatively large volume of water, whereupon three distinct layers 
were formed. The lower layer was thick and highly colored. This was not further 
examined. The upper layer was thoroughly washed with distilled water until 
free from acid, dried over anhydrous calcium chloride and then distilled. The 
temperature rose rapidly to 140° and most of the liquid came over at 140—-142°. 
The specific gravity at 20° was 0.7135, the index of refraction at 18.8°, 1.4048 and 
the optical activity practically 0°. 

This low boiling oil was then allowed to stand in contact with concentrated 
sulphuric acid for several days with frequent agitation. The acid layer became 
colored reddish brown. This treatment was repeated until the sulphuric acid 
ceased to show coloration. Only a very slight diminution in the volume of the 
oil occurred by this treatment. The oil thus purified was then distilled and was 
found to pass over almost completely at 140-142°, uncorrected. Following this 
it was boiled a short time with concentrated nitric acid with no apparent change 
since it again distilled almost entirely at 140-142°. This fraction of the oil is 
most probably an aliphatic hydrocarbon not hitherto known to occur in a volatile 
oil. 

Among the paraffins and cycloparaffins several hydrocarbons are known having 
physical constants similar to those of this fraction of the oil of hypericum. 

Among such compounds are the following: 


1-2-4-trimethyl cyclohexane, b. p., 140°; d. 0.778; np, 1.429. 

]-1-3-trimethyl cyclohexane, b. p., 138°; d. 0.790; np, 1.436. 

1-3-5-trimethyl cyclohexane, b. p., 138°; d. 0.772; np, 1.429. 

2-6-dimethyl octane, b. p., 159°; d3°, 0.7313; np, 1.411. 

4-methyl octane, b. p., 141.7-141.9°; d}8, 0.7320; np, 1.4027, at 25°. 

3-ethyl hexane, b. p., 118.8-119°; di8, 0.7175; np, 1.3993, at 25°. 

Fraction of oil of Hypericum, b. p., 140-142°; 43$, 0.7135; np, 1.4048, at 18.8°. 
@p, 0°. 


The molecular weight of this fraction of oil was found to be approximately 
133. Mr. E. F. Williams is due credit on the molecular weight determinations. 


Summary.—The average yield of oil was 0.1146%. 
Average values for six samples of oil were as follows: 


d?8 ¢, 0.8126; ap, —16.43°; np (20°), 1.45903. 


There has been identified alpha pinene, which forms a considerable part of 
the oil. The physical properties of the high boiling fractions make it reasonably 
certain that the oil contains one or more sesquiterpenes. 

The oil is of unusual interest because of its low boiling temperature, its low 
density and its low index of refraction. 

The lowest boiling fraction of the oil had the following characteristics: 


B. p. 140-142° (uncor.); 438, 0.7135; np, 18.8°, 1.4048. 
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In several respects this fraction shows the behavior of an aliphatic hydro- 
carbon. 





MONARDELLA OIL. 
BY EMERSON R. MILLER. 


Several years ago while spending a summer in California the writer observed 
that a species of Monardella grew abundantly in several localities, particularly 
in the Yosemite and in the Lake Tahoe region. 

According to the descriptions given in Hall’s ‘“‘A Yosemite Flora” the species 
in question is probably Monardella lanceolata Gray, commonly known as Western 
Pennyroyal. The plant is of special interest on account of its odor which suggests 
the presence of pulegone. 

A small quantity of this plant was collected and, in the air-dried condition, 
was steam distilled at Auburn, Aabama. The yield of oil was practically one 
per cent. 

The physical constants of the oil were as follows: 


d3é:, 0.9392; npige, 1.4908; ap, +17.4° 


For identification of pulegone a semicarbazone was prepared from the oil, 
m. p. 167°. The oil also yielded an oxime (isopulegone oxime) m. p. 118-120.° 

A comparison of the physical constants of the oil with those of pulegone would 
seem to show that the oil consists principally of pulegone. 


Oil of Monardella. Pulegone. 
d?Pe 0.9392 dis. 0.939 
Np18° 1.4908 Np20° 1.488 
ap +17.4° ap +20° to 23° 


The quantity of oil obtained was not sufficient for a further investigation. 


ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
AUBURN, ALABAMA. 





USE OF THE MONESS AND GIESY VISCOSIMETER TO CHECK THE 
SAYBOLT UNIVERSAL VISCOSIMETER. 


BY W. E. HONSINGER. 


We desired to check the results obtained with the Saybolt Universal Viscos- 
imeter at 100° F. on liquid petrolatum by using the instrument designed by Moness 
and Giesy and described in THis JOURNAL. (1) 

The viscosimeter was made and set up as described in that article. The 
rate of flow of a 37% by weight alcohol-water mixture of known viscosity (2) was 
measured with results ranging between 73 and 74 seconds. The radius of the cap- 
illary was found by making the proper substitutions in Bingham’s equation (3) and 
solving for R. ‘This result was checked by weighing the mercury thread and cal- 
culating the radius from this weight, the sp. gr. of mercury and the length of the 


capillary tube. 
Three samples of liquid petrolatum from different lots were taken and their 
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viscosities determined by the method of Moness and Giesy at 100° F. These 
results were then compared with those obtained by the Saybolt Viscosimeter at 
the same temperature. See the accompanying table for results. The viscosities 
by the Moness and Giesy method were calculated using Bingham’s equation and 
the Saybolt seconds corresponding to the absolute units were found in the U. S. P. 


X, p. 468. 


Moness and Giesy Viscosimeter. Saybolt Viscosimeter. 
Time. Poises. Poises + density. Saybolt seconds. Saybolt seconds. 
1 566 0.524 0.596 272 276 
576 0.535 0.607 277 277 
3 652 0.539 0.611 278 277 


Under 1, 2 and 3 each time of flow was checked several times and the average 
taken. The maximum variation observed was 4 seconds but usually the results 
checked within one or two seconds. 

It would appear that the Moness and Giesy instrument is preferable to the 
Saybolt Viscosimeter because the liquid is under a constant pressure throughout 
the run due to a constant hydrostatic head and because it employs a capillary to 
which the laws of flow of liquids are applicable, making it possible to obtain ab- 
solute viscosity measurements. Another consideration is that, in the case of 
liquid petrolatum at 100° F., the oil does not flow out in a continuous stream but in 
separate drops toward the end of the run in the Saybolt instrument. This draw- 
back is eliminated in the Moness and Giesy apparatus. The close agreement, 
however, of the results obtained by the Saybolt instrument and that of Moness 
and Giesy on liquid petrolatum shows that for this liquid the Saybolt results are 
correct. 

REFERENCES. 
(1) Jan. 1926, p. 39, Jour. A. Pu. A., 15, 39 (1926). 
(2) ‘Fluidity and Plasticity,’’ by Bingham, p. 341, Table IV (1922). 
(3) “Fluidity and Plasticity,’’ by Bingham, p. 18 (1922). 
E. R. Sourss & Sons, 
ANALYTICAL LABORATORIES. 





THE LIVING BELLADONNA.* 
BY FRED B. KILMER. 


The real story of a plant lies in the living structure. In every part of every 
cell there is graven the history of its being, the story of its inheritance, its purpose 
and its destiny. If we could interpret that which is recorded in the plant itself, 
we would have a greater knowledge than has ever been conceived or written down. 

The herbalists of old, and the botanists who came after them, gained their 
real knowledge through their study of plants growing in the soil. In former 
centuries pharmacists knew drug plants from daily contact in their own gardens. 
Students in pharmacognosy must now be content to study plants either from a pic- 
ture, a distorted specimen, or a market fragment. Our modern way is possibly 
the better one, but the older method had its attractiveness. 

There is no more delightful course for the study of a drug plant than to place 
its seeds in the soil and note its development and growth until the seeds fall again. 





* Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., Philadelphia meeting, 1926. 
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In the study of a living drug plant we come to appreciate how different is 
the market substance from the living thing. Observing in the fields the cutting 
of the leafy stalks, the picking by the gleaner, the heaps of leaves wilting in the 
carts, and following them to the drying house, one comprehends more fully and 
more clearly the many changes which follow in turn from the living structure to 
the finished drug, ready for the market. 

Illustrative of the changes which take place in drug plants as they are removed 
from the soil, the author made some observations on witnessing a drug harvest 
in England: 

The changes viewed in the mass are striking and impressive, seen as it were 
through a kaleidoscope of pharmacognostic figures. The progressive transfor- 
mations most apparent to our physical senses are the changes in color, in odor and 
taste. Thus we observe that, dependent upon the conditions as to handling, leaves 
containing chlorophyl become spotted, darken and finally turn brown or black, 
while flowers lose their brightness, their hues change, disappear or turn dark. 

Somewhat equally striking are the changes of aroma occurring in many plants. 
The herbaceous narcotic drugs living in the field have no distinctive odor, but the 
moment they are torn from the living stem, and during their manipulation, the 
odor becomes heavy, disagreeable and, to the novice, nauseating. Again, the 
process of drying results in giving them the comparatively tolerable mousy odor, 
such as we find in hyoscyamus, belladonna, etc. The development of odor in 
plants during the drying and curing process is well known. 

The changes of taste are somewhat akin to the changes of odor. For example, 
aconite fresh from the earth might be taken for wild horseradish root, but as the 
drying proceeds it becomes the acrid drug which we know and dread. The first 
taste of any narcotic plants, when quite fresh, is not unlike that of any bitter 
weed, but by chewing, the taste peculiar to the prepared drug is developed. 

The author’s limited knowledge of drug plants has, in the main, been acquired 
from a study of plants growing in his back-yard garden, the cultivation of a few 
of them in a large way, and observation of drug plants in their habitat. Out of 
the many plants thus studied, belladonna has been selected for this paper. 

Coming upon a belladonna plant as it grows, somewhere in a shady edge of 
the woods—one stops. Other plants in the thick undergrowth are more showy, 
but the belladonna arrests and impresses, seemingly by its presence, as ‘‘something 
unusual.” 

We see a shrubby plant that in its full glory may come to from two to five 
feet in height. Its stems, with purple tinged branches arranged in pairs, shoot 
out into a veritable bush. The numerous dark green leaves are oval, tapering and 
angular, with an unbroken border. There are many veined set-in pairs on short 
leaf stalks. 

In misty weather the leaves give out a heavy odor. The taste of the leaves 
is insipid, increasing to bitter on chewing. Linnaeus classed belladonna as among 
plants having a ‘disgusting odor and taste.” 

Striking and noticeable in the belladonna is its bell-shaped flower. The 
lobes of the flower leaves of Atropa belladonna are a livid purple on their inner 
surface, and yellow below. (In the belladonna lutea the entire corolla is yellow.) 
The flowers lie pendant, except toward evening, when they tend upward. Five 
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yellowish pollen-carrying stamens stand embedded in the lower part of the bell; 
these are curved shorter than the purple bordered corolla. The glands of the 
seed-bearing ovary carry a nectar-like stuff. 
On a sunshiny day bees are constantly going into the bell, seeking the sweet 
fluid, and bearing away the pollen grains to fertilize the next flower visited. 
The flowers have a mild nectar-like odor, a sweet taste that changes to mildly 
acrid when chewed. Often on the same plant one can find flowers in all stages— 
just budding, in full bloom, flowers with closed leaves, green fruit and ripe fruit. 
The unripe berries are green in color, acid and acrid to the taste. The ripe ber- 
ries resemble a flattened cherry, deep purple (almost black) in color, smooth-skinned, 
filled with purple juice, and crowded with hard shelled, minute, oval-shaped seeds. 
The luscious ripe berries of belladonna, hanging in abundance through the 
branches, look ‘‘good enough toeat.”” To many who have ignorantly gathered them 


| 




















Branch of Atropa Belladonna carrying Roots of Atropa Belladonna showing the root and 
flower and fruit. branching formation. 


they have proved disastrous. They are the ‘‘devil’s berry’’ of the peasant, carry- 
ing wine-like juice containing poison in every drop. 

Differentiation in plants gives groups, families, species and finally individ- 
uality. Important variations of the arrangement of the essential elements of struc- 
ture arising from its manner of life, its place and its purpose in nature, finds a 
belladonna like and unlike other plant organisms. 

The name “Nightshade,” in a way, typifies the manner of growth. When 
compared with a plant standing out in the full glare of the sun, the belladonna 
is a shade plant. 

Proportional to the living substance, the weight of the structural substance 
is small. There is no silicious framework. In the older plants woody fibre forms 
at the base of the stem. The skeleton of the plant is soft, elastic, with sufficient 
turgidity to carry on the work, assigned to it during the comparatively brief life 
of the part above ground. 

The belladonna stem does not need to carry its branches and foliage above the 
other plants. It will catch the sunshine that it needs even in the forest. 
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The stem of the belladonna plant has a well-defined simple office to perform, 
and about eight months in which to carry it on. First it must raise the foliage 
with fruits and flowers above the surface of the ground so that the leaves may have 
access to rays of light, to air and carbon dioxide; the flowers and fruit must be 
accessible to insects and birds, or other fertilizing and distributing agents; the 
- stem must receive, and conduct from the root to the growing parts of the plant, 
the water absorbed by the roots, with its contained food salts; the stem must carry 
away and distribute the varied products of plant life, from points where they are 
produced to places where they are to be utilized for the building up of the organism, 
as well as to the places where such materials are stored for future use. In bell- 
adonna this storage is mainly in the root. 

Microscopic sections of the stem and branches of the belladonna plant ex- 
hibit an elaborate system of canals and vessels running direct from the absorbent 
root. Through these pipes and tubes there passes constantly an upward stream 
containing the raw materials of life, and a downward and outward stream of foods 
and manufactured living material. 

The stems and branches of belladonna support a system of leaves of such a 
form and in such a way, that they may take in light, energy and air—that the 
plant may eat and live. 

The belladonna leaves are botanically described as ‘numerous, alternate 
below, in pairs above, of unequal size, shortly stalked, broadly ovate or oval, 
tapering intoapatiole, perfectly entire, membranous, downy-haired and glandulous.”’ 

Why the belladonna leaf is of this form and shape, why the leaves are placed 
as they are, the most enthusiastic student of adaptation could not undertake to 
answer. 

Standing in admiration before the living, growing plant, we can only see 
that the stem holds the swaying, moving, trembling leaves up and out into the air 
and breezes; that light and shade, diffused and reflected rays of energy, fall alter- 
nately and unceasingly; that, enveloped in the mist and fog, or under the falling 
rain, the leaves distribute the falling moisture around and under the plant equally 
and unerringly. 

Down underground, the root stalk from which the stem shoots upward, and 
the descending stem or root of the belladonna is not unlike, in appearance, that 
of many other plants. 

The belladonna seeks a sheltered place, and thus does not need strong anchor- 
age. ‘The main tap root in large specimens extends two or more feet. As the plant 
grows and spreads, the root branches. In the open or on the hillside, there is an 
increased branching of the roots. 

The young roots are spongy, tender and easily injured. As in other plants 
the tip of the root is the burrowing tool—‘‘the brain of the plant.’’ One can often 
find specimens where branching and side turns have been made to avoid stones, 
and to seek favorable soil. As the plants attain age, there is a hardening of the 
cortex of the root. 

The life of the belladonna plant is not comparable to the decades, and some- 
times centuries, attained by other plants and trees. The top of the plant dies 
down and is renewed annually. From the root stalk new stems sprout each year, 
and ordinarily this will continue for ten and, at times, for twenty years. 
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Roots of belladonna do not tend to produce lateral branches that would give 
new areas of soil; hence the particular soil constituents needed for growth become 
exhausted, and the plant dies, root and all. It may also be that in long growing 
in one spot, the plant gives to the soil some element that tends to shorten its life. 
As age comes on, the corms and tops of the roots become spongy, retaining an 
excess of water. In the freezing and thawing changes of cold climates the roots 
split and perish. But for the seed renewal, the plant would be liable to exter- 
mination through inherent weakness. 

Through long ages of evolution the belladonna plant has become so molded 
in form and structure as to bring itself into advantageous relations with conditions 

















Belladonna plants self sown at the edge of a___ Field of cultivated Belladonna, an enlarged 
field in England. branch shown in the foreground. 


needed to carry on its functions, to maintain life, and to permit readjustment to 
special peculiarities of surroundings. 
By, and through, its structure, the plant lives, thrives, grows and is—bella- 
donna. 
BELLADONNA AT WORK. 


Tucked away in a corner, placid of mein, slow of growth, one would hardly 
associate a belladonna with work. But while it lives, the belladonna is ever at 
work. 

If we could roughly measure the amount of air taken in, broken up, absorbed 
and respired, or measure the amount of water pumped from the tip of the root in 
the soil through to the apex of the leaf, we might in part visualize the work done 
by a plant. ‘ 

Uprooted from the soil, weighed without drying, a fair-sized belladonna 
plant will weigh five pounds. Some work must have been performed to build 
up that structure from the elements of air, soil and water! 

Every process of growth and maintenance of life calls forth an expenditure of 
energy. The life of the plant is one continuous round, involving the capture, 
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the storage and the release of energy. It is stated that vegetable organisms are 
able to utilize less than one per cent of the energy rays of the sun which fall upon 
them. 

The propensity of the belladonna plant for shade, would indicate that its 
intake of the sun’s energy is small, when compared with plants growing in full 
sunshine. 

The’sun’s rays are the source of heat. Interchanges of heat also take place 
between the plant and the surrounding air. Observations show that usually the 
temperature of the belladonna plant is lower than that of the surrounding air. 
Dew is found on the surface of the leaves, and sometimes in the early spring and 
in the fall there is a light frost. 

A proportion of the radiant energy of the sun is absorbed and utilized by the 
chlorophyl apparatus in the elaboration of the green color and carbohydrate food 
materials. ‘The belladonna is able to elaborate chlorophyl with a modicum of sun- 
shine energy. Energy enters the plant in what is known as the kinetic form. 
It is accumulated and stored in a form known as potential energy. 

The photosynthetic processes as carried out by the chlorophyl apparatus, 
involve the accumulation and storage of energy, which is subsequently distributed 
and utilized. 

Destructive metabolism in the cell is carried on through the conversion of 
potential into kinetic energy. In this view the formation of alkaloids takes 
place through the transformation of potential into kinetic energy. 

What is known as respiration in plant economy—the absorption of oxygen 
and the exhalation of carbon dioxide—is associated with the utilization of stored 
energy. Plants which grow in shady spots often manifest lower respiratory activity 
than similar ones growing in bright sunlight. 

An all important and most intresting product of plant energy is the elaboration 
of .the green coloring matter, chlorophyl. Chlorophyl is formed under special 
conditions: First, access of light; second, a particular temperature; third, access 
of oxygen; fourth, the presence of iron. 

Under the action of light, through the agency of the chlorophyl grains, syn- 
thetic sugar (grape-sugar) is formed, which is commonly transformed into the 
basic plant food—starch. The chlorophyl apparatus is thus the focal point of 
all plant energy. 

The belladonna plant shows a fine green color under a comparatively re- 
stricted light, or in shade, likewise in a moderate or low temperature. The 
plant takes on its most vivid green in the dawn of the morning, when emerging 
from darkness into a cold mist. 

The purple color seen in the belladonna plant, anthocyan, is believed to be 
produced by the oxidation of some aromatic substance. It occurs frequently 
in plants growing in the shade. 

The office of this purple color is not altogether apparent. In the flower it 
seems to attract insects. It is believed that it aids in the conversion of starch 
into sugar; hence its presence in the petioles may help in the production of honey. 
Likewise, in the fruit it may have to do with the production of sugar as the berry 
turns purple. It is also thought that its presence may, in some way, prevent 
the destruction of certain enzymes. ‘The suggestion has also been offered that this 
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color is protective against injury by intense light, that it has the power of convert- 
ing light rays into heat rays, and that it is thus the belladonna stores its sunshine. 

A conspicuous feature of a belladonna plant is its purple coloration, and we may 
therefore conclude that without question it is there for a purpose. 


WATER. 


Belladonna plants one hundred pounds in weight, standing in the soil, hold 
within their structure over eighty-five pounds of water. This water is different 
from H,O. If it were purified and distilled water, the plant would die. 

According to Laplace, the primordial seas contained hydrogen and oxygen 
in due proportion, and nothing else. In these seas there was no life. 

Lloyd has tersely named the water flowing through organic cells “living water.”’ 

The water which is essential to sustain the living cell carries within it elements 
derived from earth and air—chemical life elements, elements essential to and ‘‘en- 
dowed with life.”’ 

Deprive the living cell of its contained water, and it droops and dies. In 
the act of giving up its water, the physical structure, the molecular arrangement, 
the combination of the chemical elements within the cell are transformed. The 
replacement of water to the dead cell will not bring it back to its original form. 

Belladonna plant tissue retaining its ‘‘living water,’ seems quite different in 
taste, odor and appearance, in its physical and chemical make-up, from that which 
has given up its water. Water is not only a carrier of chemical elements essen- 
tial to life—it is a carrier and a source of physiochemical energy. 

“The most important property of water is its electric property, known as the dielectric 
constant. Although itself only to a slight degree disassociated into ions, it is the bearer of dis- 


solved electrolytic substances, and thus possesses a high power of electric conductivity, properties 
of great importance in the development of the electric energy of the molecules and atoms in 


ionization. 
“The union of the molecules of hydrogen, oxygen and water contribute to the living or- 


ganism a series of properties which are the prime conditions of all physiological and functional 


activity. 
“The great surface tension of water as manifested in capillary action is of the highest im- 
portance to plant growth; it is also an important force acting within the formed colloids, the 


protoplasmic substance of life.’’—Osborn. 


Water is as essential to belladonna as to any other plant, but it is not an 
aquatic plant. 

Belladonna and some of the related solanums will not thrive in dry climates. 
Seemingly they require that their store of water shall be regulated as to kind, qual- 
ity, amount and uniformity of supply. 

The machinery of a belladonna plant is slow-moving. While a stream of 
water enters at its root, passes through the stem into the leaves, and from thence 
is evaporated (transpired), the action is slow, especially so if its habitat is in a 
cool atmosphere. If the soil surrounding tbe roots of the plant is full of water, 
closing the interspaces between the particles, thus excluding the soil and air, the 
plant is choked—it is deprived of air, it cannot “breathe,” it cannot carry away 
nor utilize the water, and the plant is drowned. 

In its home, belladonna thrives best on a hillside in properly drained soil, 
which is sufficiently granular to afford interspaces filled with air, and where a 
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delicate film of water adheres to the soil particles. It is the ‘““hygroscopic’’ water 
that the plant needs in just the right amounts, and with constancy. 

The point of water intake, of course, is the root system. In belladonna the 
absorptive organs of the roots are not as extensive as in many other plants. The 
root hairs, not ordinarily numerous, increase in seasons of dryness. It is the root 
hairs that take in the soil-laden moisture. 

The root does the screening, sorting, sifting of the crude food supply from the 
earth. Its membranes are filters through which the watery solution passes onward. 
It is in the root hairs that the so-called root pressure begins. Each of these hairs 
is a pumping station in contact with the moist earth; the walls absorb water and 
allow it to flow inward, but closes to any backward flow. 

Supplemental to the root pressure, as a means of raising and carrying water 
through the plant, is the action of what is known as transpiration—a modified 
evaporation. 

The water-carrying mechanism of belladonna seems slow in action. When ex- 
posed to heat or strong sunlight the plant quickly wilts, and under these conditions 
it cannot maintain the flow of water to meet a rapid outgo. 

It has been suggested that the moderate growth of the belladonna plant, 
coupled with the rather slow moving water supply has to do with the formation of 
the poisonous by-products—alkaloids. But this cannot be credited, because 
there are many slow-water moving, slow-growing plants that do not produce poison- 
ous products. 

When we reflect that in a large tree the equivalent of a good-sized pail of water 
is lifted ten feet every minute, we see that neither root pressure no transpiration 
will account for the energy by which a proportionate amount of water is carried 
through a belladonna plant. Botanists are not agreed either as to the source of 
this energy or the method of procedure. 

To the two forces named, workers have added atmospheric pressure, cap- 
illarity, imbibition, propulsion and traction. But the end is not yet. Plants are 
continually giving off a tenuous cloud of vapor from the under side of their leaves, 
and in a lesser degree from other green parts. We are not altogether clear as to 
the meaning of this action in plant economy. 

The amount of water passing from the plants in the form of vapor during per- 
iods of growth is quite large, averaging an ounce per hour day and night, per square 
yard of leaf surface. 

Experiments in the study of belladonna have seemed to indicate that its 
water-carrying process, as noted by its transpiration, was low in comparison with 
some other varieties of plants. 

The stomata openings of the belladonna plant, to which the water passes 
to the outer air, are comparatively few in number. The water supply of the plant 
must not only be sufficient to take care of the transpiration loss, but all working 
needs, physical and chemical, of the various tissues as well. These exist, live and 
work, floating in a watery fluid. 

Water is as essential to the belladonna as to other plants. It furnishes only 
a small proportion of the food supply, but it is the substance which it absorbs in 
the greatest abundance, and by which it lives. 

(To be continued) 
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THE OPTICAL IDENTIFICATION OF ALKALOIDS.* 


BY GEORGE L. KEENAN. 


Although the immersion method for the identification of crystalline substances 
has been discussed by many workers, those who are not familiar with the polarizing 
microscope may be interested in the procedure followed in the optical study of 
alkaloids. The value of the optical-crystallographic constants of crystalline sub- 
stances in the identification of minerals has long been recognized by mineralogists. 
More recently these constants have been found to be useful in the identification of 
synthetic substances, both inorganic and organic, as shown by Wright (1), Wherry 
(2,3) and Keenan (4, 5,6). A few alkaloids have been referred to in some of the 
papers cited, but several additional ones are included here. 

In order to study the crystalline alkaloids to best advantage, a microscope 
with a revolving stage and equipped with nicol prisms which can be adjusted so 
that their vibration planes are exactly ‘“‘horizontal’’ (right and left) and ‘‘vertical’”’ 
(forward and backward) is essential. An ocular with crosshairs in positions corre- 
sponding with these vibration planes must be used. A 4-millimeter and an 8- or 
16-millimeter objective completes the necessary equipment. The microscope should 
also have a slit in the body tube for the insertion of a selenite plate and it should be 
provided with a substage condenser and diaphragm. The immersion media re- 
quired are oily liquids of known refractive index (previously determined on a re- 
fractometer), these liquids most conveniently consisting of mixtures of mineral 
oil (x = 1.49), monochloronaphthalene (nm = 1.66), and occasionally methylene 
iodide (n = 1.74). These oils are usually mixed in such proportions that each 
differs in m from the next by 0.005. 

The study of crystalline substances with the polarizing microscope will show that 
all such substances can be classified optically into two groups—singly refractive 
(isotropic) and doubly refractive (anisotropic). If they are singly refractive, they 
will exhibit no change but will remain dark when the microscope stage is revolved 
with the nicols crossed. Doubly refractive substances, on the other hand, will 
appear alternately bright and dark under the same conditions. The common 
alkaloids and their salts are doubly refractive. 

In order to determine the refractive indices by this method, the plan is to im- 
merse the finely powdered crystalline alkaloid in successive liquids of known re- 
fractive index and match the index of the crystal fragments against that of the 
liquid. In determining the refractive index, advantage is taken of the fact that 
the greater the difference in refractive index of object and mounting medium, the 
greater the visibility of the former. Conversely, the smaller this difference, the 
weaker the relief of the object in the menstruum. 

Being doubly refractive, all of the alkaloids have at least two refractive index 
values that may be useful for determinative work. ‘To be sure, in making a com- 
plete description of a new substance, it is advisable to determine certain additional 
optical constants, but it is not necessary to consider these here. 

The following procedure has been found to be convenient in the optical study 
of alkaloids: 





* Scientific Section, A. Po. A., Diamond Anniversary meeting, St. Louis, 1927. 
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Mount a minute quantity of the finely powdered crystalline material in a drop 
of oily liquid on a microscopical slide and apply the cover-glass. Examine the 
.preparation in ordinary light, noting any significant characteristics, such as habit. 
The material usually consists of grains of various sizes and shapes, many of them 
extinguishing sharply when the stage is revolved with nicols crossed, others re- 
maining bright. 

In determinative work, pay particular attention to fragments which extinguish 
sharply. Place one of these grains in an extinction position (crossed nicols), and 
remove the upper nicol, leaving the polarizer in place. Such a crystal will then 
exhibit one of three phenomena: 

1. The contour or outline will have completely disappeared; 

2. The fragment will brighten, 7. e., the light will converge toward its center, 
when the microscope tube is moved slightly upward with the fine adjustment 
screw, indicating that the refractive index of the fragment (in the crystallographic 
direction which lies parallel to the plane of the polarizer) is higher than that of 
the liquid; 

3. The light will pass out of the fragment and into the liquid (diverge) when 
the tube is raised, showing the liquid to possess a higher refractive index than that 
of the crystal fragment in that crystallographic direction. 


Then revolve the microscope stage to a position 90° from the first, thereby 
placing the fragment in another extinction position, and repeat the observations 
just described. If the refractive index of the crystal fragment has been matched 
against that of the liquid, 7. e., all outline of the fragment has disappeared when 
lying in one or the other position, one of its indices may have been determined. 

The identification of many of the alkaloids is simple when this method is used, 
whereas their determination, particularly in mixtures, is often laborious and diffi- 
cult when chemical methods are used. In view of the marked difference in the 
optical properties of the alkaloids and their salts already studied, it has seemed 
worth while to continue the work on all those which can be obtained in a crystalline 
form for study by this method. It will be of interest at this time, however, to indi- 
cate how certain common alkaloids can be differentiated by means of their refrac- 
tive indices. The following table and directions illustrate how such data can be 
arranged and used in determinative work. 

Mount a small portion of the finely powdered material in the first of the oily 
liquids indicated in the left-hand column of the table and examine it between crossed 
nicols. Select a well-defined crystal and bring it to an extinction position. Now 
remove the upper nicol (analyzer) and partially close the diaphragm. If one of 
the eight substances listed is represented, it will match in refractive index one of 
the liquids indicated in the left-hand column, in one crystallographic direction. 
In case the crystal is matched, its outline will be invisible, indicating that its refrac- 
tive index in the crystallographic direction lying parallel to the plane of the polarizer 
is identical with that of the immersion liquid. If the first liquid chosen does not 
match the crystal when this lies in the extinction position first selected, revolve 
the stage 90°, to bring the crystal to another extinction position, try the next liquid, 
and so on. Ultimately a liquid which matches the crystal in one direction will 


be found. 
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Another preparation of the same alkaloid is made in one of the liquids given 
in the table in line with the index already determined. Repeat the procedure 
until matching occurs, the crystal then lying in a crystallographic direction 90° 
from that in which the other index was determined. 

In this manner the two significant indices of the substance are determined, 
and the alkaloid is thus differentiated from the others listed. 

When the material consists of rods or needles, the determination of the re- 
fractive indices is simpler than when it consisted of irregular fragments. Mor- 
phine sulphate, for example, crystallizes in needles. When one of these is So oriented 
that it is parallel to the vibration plane of the polarizer (parallel to one cross- 
hair, which should be ascertained in advance), it will be found to match liquid 
1.545. If another portion of this alkaloid is mounted in liquid 1.632 and one of 
the rods oriented at right angles to the vibration direction of the lower nicol, match- 
ing will occur in this crystallographic direction. 


DETERMINATIVE TABLE OF ALKALOIDS. 


Refractive 
index. Remarks. Alkaloid. 


1.535 Always shown crosswise on rods; confirm by immersing in liquid 

1.686 Brucine sulphate 
1.545 Shown lengthwise on rods; confirm by immersing in liquid 1.632 Morphine sulphate 
1.555 Usually shown on every fragment in one extinction position; 


confirm by mounting in liquid 1.595 Atropine 
1.560 Shown on fragments extinguishing sharply with crossed nicols; 
confirm by immersing in liquid 1.610 Heroin 
1.560 Shown lengthwise on rods; confirm by mounting in liquid 1.660 Codeine sulphate 
1.580 Shown on fragments extinguishing sharply with crossed nicols; 
confirm by immersing in liquid 1.645 Morphine 
1.600 Shown crosswise on rods, many of them slightly curved; con- 
firm by mounting in liquid 1.685 Quinine sulphate 


1.600 Found on thin, flaky plates; confirm by mounting in liquid 1.620 Cocaine hydrochloride 


The polarizing microscope can be practically applied to the qualitative analy- 
sis of mixtures of alkaloids and the immersion method of identification is one of 
the quickest and most convenient ones to apply to this group of substances. Such 
a method, of course, requires practice, and, in the hands of the beginner, close 
attention to details of manipulation. Once the technic is acquired, however, it 
is a simple matter to determine the refractive indices of a substance, these, fortu- 
nately, being the most readily obtained of all the optical constants and the most 
useful in analytical work. 

The author desires to acknowledge the assistance of Dr. E. T. Wherry for 
helpful suggestions in the preparation of the paper. 
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A PRESCRIPTION INCOMPATIBILITY THAT HAS BECOME A 
CLASSIC. * 


BY EDWARD KREMERS. 


In the April number of the American Druggist, the editor of this well-known 
journal comments editorially on ‘“The Mysterious Affair at Styles,” a detective 
story by Agatha Cristie. Commenting upon the plot under the caption ‘“‘Murder 
by pharmaceutical incompatibility,” the editor makes the following statement: 
“The pharmacist will be interested in learning that the murder in this mysterious 
affair was accomplished by the introduction into a tonic containing strychnine of 
a bromide which precipitated out the strychnine from the mixture leaving sufficient 
strychnine in the last dose to prove fatal. The criminals would have escaped 
detection but for the trouble they took to direct suspicion against an innocent 
member of the household. The detective in the case quotes from the pages of the 
‘Art of Dispensing,” one of the best books on the subject prepared by that admirable 
editor and accomplished pharmacist, the late Peter MacEwan. ‘The item quoted 


follows: 
“The following prescription has become famous in textbooks: 
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“This solution deposits in a few hours the greater part of the strychnine salt 
as an insoluble bromide in transparent crystals. A lady in England lost her life 
by taking a similar mixture. The precipitated strychnine collected at the bottom, 
and in taking the last dose she swallowed nearly all of it. 

“The patient is taking a tonic containing strychnine but no bromide. She, 
however, does occasionally take a bromide sleeping powder. The villain in the 
case, a member of the household, adds one of these powders to the tonic, thus pre- 
cipitating the strychnine, and bringing about the death of the patient.” 

The author’s source of information having been quoted in its entirety, no 
further comment on this aspect of the subject is necessary. The first line of Mr. 
MacEwan’s comment, however, seems worth requoting, vz.: ‘“The following pre- 
scription has become famous in textbooks.” 

This prescription which has become famous in textbooks is given space in 
‘‘Remington’s Practice of Pharmacy.’’ In the fourth edition of 1905, the author 





* Read before Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, St. Louis meeting, 1927. 
1 The typographical errors are not those of Mr. MacEwan. (Edition of 1901, p. 368.) 
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includes the following statement in his comment thereon: ‘“This solution deposits 
in a few hours the greater part of the strychnine salt as an insoluble bromide.” 
Then follows the reference to ‘‘A Lady in England” (p. 1167). The writer is 
pleased to add that the latest edition of this text, edited by Cook and LaWall 
(1926), attributes the precipitation of the free alkaloid to the slightly alkaline 
reaction of the potassium bromide (p. 1635). : 

Several years ago when the writer had occasion to take charge of a class in 
prescription practice, he made use of MacEwan’s book for the selection of a few 
instances of prescription incompatibility. The illustration under consideration 
attracted his attention as a case of improbability of incompatability, at least for 
the reasons given. Not being able to find the solubility of strychnine bromide in 
either chemical or pharmaceutical texts available without going to the General 
Library, he had the students of the class try out the reported incompatability. 
When at the next class period each member of the class came with a perfectly clear 
solution in his prescription bottle, they were at a loss. On the one hand they had 
the positive statement black on white, which, naturally was gospel truth to them in 
spite of repeated warnings to do some thinking for themselves and not to look upon 
even the U. S. Pharmacopeeia as infallible; on the other hand they had the ex- 
perimental results which, without exception, contradicted the printed word. The 
occasion was too good to be missed by the teacher to bring home a lesson that 
reasoning is more important than a dozen lessons in specific prescription incom- 
patibilities performed mechanically. 

The writer recalled having seen, way back in 1890, a prescription bottle 
filled with water in which a strychnine salt had been dissolved. The originally 
clear solution, however, had deposited most if not all of its strychnine. Professor 
Husemann of Goettingen, in whose Pharmacological Institute the bottle in question 
was kept, used this as an illustration to warn his students against possible alka- 
linity of the glass. So I had my students test out a number of new prescription 
bottles, a few of which gave off alkali to distilled water with which they were 
filled. This is readily demonstrated by any indicator giving a colored solution 
with alkali. 

Another explanation lies in the alkalinity of the potassium bromide, the other 
ingredient of the prescription under consideration. This afforded the opportunity 
of a little lesson in so-called pharmaceutical arithmetic that has possibly never found 
its way into State Board questions, yet should prove much more practical than many 
a question on this much talked of subject viz.: 

1. From the purity test for Potassium Bromide in the U. S. P., compute how 
much KOH may be present in 8 drachms of the pharmacopeeial article. 2. From 
the amount thus found compute how much of the | grain of strychnine sulphate of 
the prescription would be set free as alkaloid. 3. Look up the solubility of 
strychnine in water and compute how much might be expected to crystallize from 
the 8-oz. mixture. ' 

We are all guilty of not thinking at times, and more frequently we seem to be 
guilty of loose thinking. How a case of this sort can pass from one text to another 
without thought or experiment, seems well nigh incomprehensible. Yet some of our 
most highly reputed authors would have to plead guilty if they were still among 
the living. 
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Mr. A. H. Hamilton, who is referred to in the editorial that will have to be 
blamed for my bringing this to your attention, as a noted expert in the field of 
criminology states elsewhere in the same number that he can think of no better 
embryo ‘‘expert investigators’ in criminal cases than graduates of certain colleges 
of pharmacy. With all due respect for the graduate of the pharmaceutical college, 
the writer could not avoid being reminded of a piece of advice given years ago by a 
teacher of pharmaceutical chemistry to his students. In his textbook he told them 
how to make a sanitary water analysis but warned them not to attempt a complete 
water analysis because of insufficient chemical training. The advice seemed good 
forty years ago and in large part, seems good to-day though a sad confession of 
faith. If there are so many embryo expert criminologists among our pharmaceutical 
graduates, why did not one of their number cause the correction of this pseudo 
example of incompatibility that had been ‘‘famous in textbooks’’ so many years. 





CONFERENCE OF PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES. 


An organization which promises to be of great value in association work was effected at 
St. Louis during the meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. The Council of the 
latter extended hearty approval to the Conference. The name of the organization is ‘Conference 
of Pharmaceutical Association Secretaries.’’ The membership will be composed of State pharma- 
ceutical secretaries and secretaries of Pharmaceutical Associations. 

The officers of the Conference are a President, two Vice-Presidents, Secretary-Treasurer, 
and an Executive Committee, consisting of the officers of the Conference and five elective members. 
The officials for the first year are: President, A. L. I. Winne, Virginia; First Vice-President, 
John Culley, Utah; Second Vice-President, J. G. Beard, North Carolina; Secretary-Treasurer, 
W. H. Lamont, Missouri. Directors: J. G. Noh, Pennsylvania; R. P. Fischelis, New Jersey; 
W. Bruce Phillips, California; William B. Day, Illinois; W. E. Bingham, Alabama. 

Among other purposes the members of the Conference will arrange their programs for 
interchange of information anent programs, donations, legislative activities and the many 
problems which are subjects for discussion or problems to be solved by State associations; also 
for Round Table discussions. 

The membership dues were fixed for the present at $5.00. The Executive Committee 
acts for the Conference during the interim between annual conventions. 

The meetings will be held annually and when otherwise convened. The annual con- 
ventions will be held at the same time and place as the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The opportunities for constructive coéperative work are good, because in helping others 
the members most certainly help themselves in the work they are engaged in. We hope the 
Conference will make frequent use of the JoURNAL. 


NATIONAL PHARMACY WEEK—OCTOBER 9TH-15TH. 


The 60,000 or more drug store windows of the United States offer an invaluable opportunity 
for pharmacists to disseminate public information, and to dress a Pharmacy Week window should 
be the very minimum of effort in this coéperation. Many pharmacists will have Pharmacy Week 
folders to wrap up with each purchase made in the store; others will have additional comprehen- 
sive displays inside their stores. Many local associations and individual pharmacists will run 
newspaper spreads. Local and other associations will arrange for broadcasting Pharmacy Week 
messages at radio stations, and the furnishing of Pharmacy Week speakers at luncheon clubs, 
chambers of commerce, etc. 

The Committee on National Pharmacy Week is ever willing to be of assistance in offering 
suggestions for window displays, furnishing copies of addresses to be broadcast or delivered 
before clubs, copy for newspaper spreads and editorials, etc. You have but to write the National 
Chairman at 80 Beekman St., New York City. Coéperation and observance on the part of every 
American pharmacist will assure success, renew pharmaceutical prestige and inspire our pro- 
fession with a needed enthusiasm. 
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All articles in these lists will be presented in abstract form in the bound volumes of the 
YEAR Book, which is issued annually. Those desiring abstracts immediately can obtain them 
for a fee of one dollar each by communicating with A. G. DuMez, University of Maryland, School 
of Pharmacy, N. E. Cor. Lombard and Greene Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
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PRODUCTION: THE MANUFACTURER’S PART IN PRACTICAL PHAR- 
MACY AND DISPENSING.* 


BY JOSIAH C. PEACOCK. 


To be ready with standard drugs and preparations and to promptly dispense 
the same is the pharmacist’s idea of preparedness. 

If the name of this Section implies the functions which pharmacy performs 
for the consuming public, the term “practical pharmacy” as thus differentiated 
from ‘‘dispensing,’’ must be taken to mean the production of those things which 


are called for in dispensing. 


Now in a strictly economic sense dispensing is distribution, which in turn calls 
for a source of supply. And in actual practice, such source for a large part of the 
necessary stock is found in the economic correlative ‘‘production’’—that modern 


term for manufacturing. 


Indeed, our vocation would seem out of joint with time, if the economic 
influences, which through specialization in production have developed so many 
other lines of endeavor, had not produced a similar effect in pharmacy. 

All specialization comes about through operation of the economic fact that 
to be developed to the highest efficiency, a task must be divided into its parts 
and each pursued with masterly attention. 

Production, then, as carried on by the manufacturing pharmacist should be 
viewed as specialization in practical pharmacy, which has developed in keeping 


with our social progress. 


To-day, it would be no more practical for a dispenser to undertake to produce 
the full variety of medicines needed, than it would be for a soldier to make his 


ammunition while on guard. 


Since a review of all pharmaceutical activity is within the intent of this Asso- 
CIATION, it seems appropriate to present before this Section a paper which deals 





* Presented to the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, AMERICAN PHARMA- 


CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 1926 meeting. 
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specifically with this function which the manufacturer has elected fo perform; 
surveying it, not from the standpoint of either manufacturer or dispenser, but 
entirely from that of the fundamental interest which this AssocIATION has in 
economic pharmaceutical progress. 

To do that, there is no need to go back into history to find the time when these 
two functions began to develop separately, for this division of the task has long 
been accepted as an accomplished fact. 

But it would be a wrongly-stated thought to say that these two functions 
have developed in opposite directions; for, plain it is, that, although separated 
for purposes of attention and effort in development, they must forever remain 
interdependent, keeping always abreast and constantly reuniting in codéperation 
to give the full service of pharmacy which they collectively perform. 

There is good reason to believe that all of this is fully compensated for to 
both dispenser and manufacturer through the fuller opportunity to perfect their 
respectively chosen réles. 

Since, in this relation of producer and dispenser, it becomes necessary to 
assume that the manufacturer is a practical pharmacist, it is entirely proper to 
ask how well the manufacturer is performing his part, to learn what “‘production”’ 
means in the sense and form of practical pharmacy. 

That production as carried on by those who specialize as manufacturing 
pharmacists is in fact practical pharmacy is convincingly attested by both the 
variety and quality of the products of the laboratories. 

Economic production in pharmacy demands and has developed much mechan- 
ical advantage for its purposes; it utilizes every phase of pharmaceutical and other 
knowledge and skill that serves its ends. It draws on the sum total of human 
accomplishments. 

With the manufacturer, production has long since ceased to be a mere me- 
chanical turning-out of packaged articles to stock the drug store shelf. Production 
needs outlet, and outlet must be had through appreciation of utility, which must 
be demonstrated through uniform dependability, a certainty and a constancy in 
use which amount to value. 

Therefore, production must stand for truth exemplified in demonstrable worth, 
for neither stable industry nor permanent reputation can be built on less than 
proven value in product and in service. 

Integrity, therefore, is made the cornerstone of production, just as it is that 
of dispensing. 

To the dispenser, likewise, production means more than the bare supplying 
of goods by the manufacturer. In addition to the foregoing comprehension of re- 
quired quality, it means complete relief from the tedious and extensive preparation 
of the tested and standardized, galenical, biological, synthesized or otherwise 
improved materia medica of to-day. 

If one but reflects on what the dispenser would be called upon to do in order 
to produce the commonly stocked of those items to which reference has just been 
made, production becomes an almost interminable list of advantages to the dis- 
penser through the many ramifications of economy, convenience and satisfaction 
which would necessarily concern him; for, of the products offered by the manu- 
facturer, the dispenser takes but such portion as he may need, and as wanted, and 
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without the necessity of useless expenditure of either throught or funds to produce 
them. And, as cost is prorated, the dispenser makes no investment except in his 
own and only immediate needs. 

Thus while production vouchsafes to the dispenser the necessary pharma- 
ceutical attributes of its output, it saves him from all concern to tie up capital 
in such investments as raw material, equipment, finished stock and stock in process; 
also, insurance, floor space and other overhead, not to mention losses through de- 
preciation and deterioration. 

Besides, for the dispenser, production obviates such perplexities as the need 
to select, train, supervise and remunerate labor. 

Even such ordinarily inconspicuous considerations as freight rates, most 
usually handled at production sources, result in advantage to the dispenser; while 
the economies which the purchasing department alone of a production laboratory 
is able to bring about through quantity prices touch practically every item which 
the dispenser uses and, thereby, in addition to effecting a saving for him, offers 
him opportunity for a wider margin of profit. 

While it is true that dispensing to some extent involves the preparation of 
certain pharmaceuticals both for immediate use and for future stock, now that 
standardization is applied to such uncomplicated preparations as the tinctures 
the dispenser in most instances turns to the manufacturer for galenicals, as well 
as for chemicals and biologicals. 

But the manufacturer’s knowledge of pharmacy plainly tells him that it 
is not practical to supply the dispenser with every item called for at the prescrip- 
tion counter. - Besides, the manufacturer has neither wish nor intention for such 
an opportunity, for he knows that some preparations are best when freshly prepared, 
while others are called for but occasionally, and still others are demanded in but 
very limited amounts. True also it is that some preparations can be as con- 
veniently, and perhaps even more economically made in the store; for often the 
preparation of them from ample supplies on hand involves no more work or time 
than compounding of an average prescription. However, but for these exceptions, 
the dispenser’s problem is a production problem as well. 

Naturally, then, it is only those things which can be made to definitely better 
advantage for the dispenser that the manufacturer wants to produce; as a limited 
or an irregular demand for an item may not warrant its production in a quantity 
that a manufacturer would find economical to make. 

When solicited, it is certainly judicious for the dispenser to consider every 
aspect which the manufactured product presents, weighing these against his own 
equipment, outlay and opportunity together with all other determinable advan- 
tages and his own inclination to produce these same items in his needed quantities 
in preference to purchasing the samie ready-made, at the stipulated price, as 
needed. 

The manufacturer welcomes all such scrutiny of facts in every transaction 
as the opportunity he needs to have his entire service to the dispenser fully compre- 
hended. He knows that it is only through such understanding of his service that 
business can be built; for the successful operation of production depends, of course, 
upon actual sales and consumption, and these to be repeated must in turn produce 
satisfaction in product and price for both dispenser and consumer. 
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It is, therefore, plain to be seen that production assures to the dispenser 
both quality and service, and, through competition, a price as consistently low 
as is compatible with these two important features. 

Why production so obviously implies these things may be gathered from a 
further examination of what the manufacturer is doing to serve the dispenser. 

For instance, the daily contact and experience in most prescription departments 
with the products and catalogs of the manufacturers reveal the many lines and great 
variety of items placed at the dispenser’s command. 

As such acquaintance serves better than words to demonstrate the visible 
attainments of these items in quality, finish and general excellence, it is less im- 
portant to enumerate or describe the products furnished, or to tell of the volume 
of them produced, than to learn of the kind and quality of interest which the 
manufacturer is taking in practical pharmacy; in effect, to ascertain his attitude 
toward his part of the pharmaceutical task. 

A review of the work which the manufacturer is doing shows that he is ser- 
iously interested, intentioned and engaged with his part of practical pharmacy 
in a determination to meet, in every detail and respect, his responsibility to the 
dispenser; for, as said, he knows full well that in every process, product and pur- 
chase he must prove his worth to his inseparable colleague, whose right it is to ask 
all this. 

To meet this obligation the manufacturer is handling a great volume of won- 
derfully diversified tasks; problems which in variety and intricacy, as will be 
noted, are the equal of those being studied by any other group. 

The range of these activities and the importance of these problems may be 
judged by the work which the manufacturers are carrying on within their organ- 
izations and their individual laboratories. 

Among organized manufacturers, sections are being conducted for the further- 
ance of improvements which it is not only the will of all practical pharmacy to 
study, but the economic need as well; in order to so serve the consumer, that both 
the efficiency of pharmaceutical products and the essentiality of pharmaceutical 
service be made secure. 

In some instances the subjects are subdivided for study as follows: 

Biological, crude drug, medicinal chemical, pharmaceutical and scientific 
sections. While along with these considerations of quality, economic aspects 
are given every specialized attention toward the betterment of price and service. 

The multiplicity and magnitude of interests which are handled in the manu- 
facturer’s sections are evidenced in the preéminently practical topics dealt ‘with 
in one of their scientific sections: 

Alkaloid and Drug Standards, Analytical Assay Methods, Chemical Tests 
and Standards, Control Assays, Crude and Milled Drugs, Digestive Ferments 
and Glandular Products, Diluents,- Excipients, Drug Extracts, Essential Oils, 
Pharmacological Assays, Synthetic Organic Chemicals, and Surgical Dressings 
and Plasters. 

Such topics as “The Relation of Pharmacology to Rational Therapeutics”’ 
and ‘‘Scientific Therapy and Pharmaceutical Research,”’ which are constantly 
before the manufacturers’ organizations, reveal the disposition of production to 
know the progress of the times and meet its needs. 
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Some of the papers presented to the manufacturers’ sections in research are 
brought in substance before our own sections by members of this ASSOCIATION 
who have participated in the work. The results involved in these contributions 
are of especial interest to contemporary workers on the particular problems, be- 
sides the common good of all who are concerned. 

Production continually faces the necessity to study problems which are not 
so commonly recognized as vitally urgent; e. g., “Stability and Physiological 
Properties of Solutions of Local Anesthetics’ is to the manufacturer a prime 
importance, in offering such emergency items as cocaine and procaine products. 

Due to his position as producer, the manufacturer is found in the front line 
of defense of the dispenser against impure and sub-standard drugs and other raw 
materials. For which reason, to a large extent, indeed almost entirely, the 
manufacturer has relieved the dispenser of the necessity to watch the raw material 
market for supplies of proper purity, for price, or even for available supplies. 

The technical equipment and personnel of the laboratory of production en- 
ables all of this to be done at much less cost but with no less certainty; while 
with greater convenience and fully equal satisfaction to the dispenser. 

Consequently, production includes the task of testing and assaying drugs, 
of producing standard and sterile medication, in galenical, chemical and biological 
products; all of which arrangement is accepted by the dispenser as not only an 
economic advance but also as an economic advantage. As testing is done 
chiefly by the manufacturer, improvement in the tests themselves, naturally 
devolves in large part upon production. 

Stabilization of unofficial standards as a means of avoidance of many disagree- 
ments in labels, or otherwise arising, is a well-defined purpose of production, and 
often eventuates in the adoption of the decision as official standard. 

Thus the manufacturer aims to make it simpler and easier for the dispenser 
to know his products and his service. His organizations, as well as the individual, 
are giving sympathetic and systematic thought to all demands which are made 
upon the dispenser and the function which the latter performs in their codperative 
service to the public. 

The manufacturer well knows the need to do this, fully realizing that the dis- 
penser is depending upon him to give constant supervision to and prompt service 
on authorized changes, changing customs and the varying demand which may be 
incident thereto. 

The continuous simplification of catalogs is another illustration of the attention 
to these matters which manufacturers are giving to their entire lines. For sev- 
eral years past there has been a movement among manufacturers to, as far as 
practicable, have all adopt simplified and uniform names and formulas as a way 
to removing a large proportion of the confusion which sometimes arises in consult- 
ing the various lists. . 

Catalog simplification, by eliminating many strengths in such generally 
stocked items as tablets, pills, capsules, hypodermic tablets, etc., necessitates less 
stock of such items and assures better turnover of the fewer strengths carried. 

Reduction in the number of kinds of coatings on stock tablets, pills, etc., 
further illustrates the practical revision which is being given to these many minor 


details. 
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Production is coéperating with federal research in numerous contacts of 
both scientific and economic importance. In line with the fundamental studies 
which are being advocated by such survey bodies, even the standardization of 
glass containers is being undertaken by the manufacturer as a substantial economy 
in production. 

Plainly, then, production is developing knowledge through committees and sec- 
tions, which, in continuously critical survey parallel those of other research groups; 
as for example, the revision committees of the U. S. P. and N. F., with which two 
bodies the manufacturer has invariably and diligently collaborated from the in- 
ception of his specialization. 

It is therefore obvious that the manufacturer is endeavoring to meet every 
exaction of standard, known or devisable—by devoting proper and progressive 
thought to quality in drug, advantage in process and value in finished preparation. 

Thus the manufacturer is seeking by study and research to improve every 
item which he produces; and, on the basis that production is to be improved by 
research; research virtually is made part of every lot in production. 

It has long been appreciated that the facilities and exactions of quantity 
production may offer opportunity to develop improvements which the limited 
process, that the dispenser would ordinarily be justified in carrying out to meet 
only his own needs, might not afford. 

And indeed it is pertinent to ask on what process or product could a survey 
by authorized or other observer be more advantageously made than on those of 
the manufacturer? From what more suitable or better representative source 
could authoritative information be gathered for the general regulation, or for po- 
tential improvement, than from the knowledge and skill of experienced workers 
and the results recorded in mass production? 

It is largely through just such means, that production has automatically 
standardized itself. And since production leads to the devising of standard meth- 
ods and qualities, continued production promises continual improvement. 

It must, then, seem that production truly has one hand on the pulse of progress 
in chemistry, pharmacy, medicine, biology and allied arts and sciences, to use 
every improvement or help which these may offer for physical advantage; while with 
its other hand, it is exploring every economically accessible avenue of advantage. 

Therefore, just as other words through time and use have gathered value 
in their significance, so this term “‘production,’’ as here used in reference to the 
function which the manufacturing pharmacist performs for the dispenser, has crys- 
tallized into a clear-cut understanding in the minds of both these votaries of phar- 
macy. 

Both have come to know “‘production’’ not as just an unceasing hum of industry 
which is merely giving an end result, but as a common interest; for both the manu- 
facturer’s ideal and the dispenser’s trust demand that it embody in each commodity 
every advantageous quality known to human skill. 

Accordingly, to-day, with both manufacturer and dispenser, production 
stands for an inclusion of truth, expressed in terms of intrinsic value through a 
uniform and standard quality that insures dependability. For such cogent 
reasons, production may not only properly be called practical pharmacy, but should 
also be regarded as actuated by every ideal of true pharmaceutical service. 
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Through specialization in production, the manufacturer has become econom- 
ically an indispensable factor in pharmacy; for he is not only doing his part well, 
but doing it to the satisfaction of the dispenser. It is proper to note that pro- 
duction has voluntarily and deliberately, as well as necessarily, sought all of this 
responsibility, and has so ably and dependably met its every phase that the dis- 
penser who relinquishes it does so with every confidence. 

Assuredly, this Section is the logical place of conference by the two functions 
for exchange of ideas. The manufacturer is far from being a stranger in this Asso- 
CIATION; for here was the cradle of his early days, and, regardless of all economic 
growth his feet forever stand on practical pharmacy and dispensing. 

Since, for the dispenser, production means freedom from these many costs 
and cares, it permits him to more advantageously devote his full time and talent 
to attracting more customers and to cultivating the opportunities of his par- 
ticular service to his clientele. 





ALL THINGS COME TO THOSE WHO WAIT.* 
BY JOHN URI LLOYD. 


Possibly this statement is not literally true. But yet it is a something that 
needs be treasured by those who otherwise might get impatient or despondent be- 
cause of problems, little or great. 

Some decades ago while attempting to study systematically the problem of the 
American materia medica from pioneering days (which then lay not so far back as 
they do at the present time) I was confronted with the necessity of obtaining cer- 
tain publications to which references were continually made in the Dispensatories 
and by other authorities. 

Chief among these were three, whose titles I will name in the order of their 
sequence. They were: 

1. ‘“Schoepf’s Materia Medica Americana,”’ 1787. 

2. ‘Peter Smith’s Indian Doctor’s Dispensatory,” 1813. 


ae 


3. ‘‘Rafinesque’s Medical Flora of the United States,” two volumes, 1828- 
1830. 

Even at that date, these books were practically out of the market. Dis- 
consolately I accepted that I could not hope to find them. But the motto, “The 
unexpected happens,” may be taken for one’s encouragement. To attempt to 
force a thing is liable to breed discouragement. 

1. Writing to Erlangen, Germany, where was published Schoepf’s Materia 
Medica Americana, the reply came that only recently had every copy in the hands of 
the publisher’s successor been destroyed, as it was considered merely waste paper. 
However, the Erlangen library loaned me their copy, which was reprinted, fac- 
simile, and distributed, gratuitously, to scientific societies as a Bulletin of the 
Lloyd Library. Later, Dr. Charles Rice discovered in a second-hand book store 
in Italy a copy of this ‘much needed work, purchased it and presented it to the 
Lloyd Library, where it is now on the shelves. 

2. A party of fishermen at Middle Bass Island, Lake Erie, were sitting one 

* Read before Section on Historical Pharmacy, Diamond Anniversary meeting, St. Louis, 
1927. 
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evening on the veranda of the Club House, discussing casually the subject of books 
and rare publications. Gen. Keifer, once Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, in the course of the conversation said to me, “Lloyd, I have an old 
book.’’ Carelessly I replied, ‘‘What is the title of your book?’’ He answered 
“Peter Smith’s Indian Doctor’s Dispensatory.’’ Astonished, I said, ‘‘I have been 
looking for that book for years. Where did you get it?’ Said, he ‘It is an heir- 
loom. Peter Smith was my wife’s grandfather.” 

Borrowing the book, for he would not part with it, this, too, was published, 
facsimile, as a Bulletin of the Lloyd Library, and distributed gratuitously to 
scientific societies. 

About twenty years ago, a young lady visiting at my home placed by my 
plate at the breakfast table a nicely wrapped book, stating that she had found it in 
the library of her uncle who had recently died. Opening the package I found it to 
contain the long sought Peter Smith’s Indian Doctor’s Dispensatory. ‘The uncle 
lived at Columbia, Ohio, one of the homes of the wandering preacher-physician, 
Peter Smith. Doubtless the quaint old volume had been treasured from pioneer 
days by one of his congregation. 

3. Still more elusive, for a long time, was Rafinesque’s two-volume Medical 
Flora of the United States, more prized by collectors than either of those just men- 
tioned. Despairing of finding it, I had advertised in the catalogs of book sales 
and second-hand book stores, as well as elsewhere in locations where this publica- 
tion might possibly be found. Finally, a physician in the central part of Indiana 
who had seen the advertisement in an obscure medical journal, wrote me that he 
had the two-volumes of this work, which he wished to donate to the Lloyd Library. 
His offer was gratefully accepted, and the book came, with pages yet uncut. 

Thus, from unexpected sources was the Lloyd Library enriched by the gift of 
original volumes of those three much valued publications. But the story is not 
yet ended. A few weeks ago came a letter from a physician in California, stating 
that during a hunting excursion through the mountains he had explored a long- 
deserted cabin in which he had found an old book on medicine. ‘Thinking it might 
have a place in the Lloyd Library, he had mailed it tome. Opening the package, 
behold, I found the Rafinesque, two volumes, complete, 1828-1830, Medical Flora 
of the United States. 

To close. One might ask, ‘‘Under these circumstances, why not present du- 
plicate copies to some university needing the publication?’ This question fre- 
quently arises. Continuously such donations are gladly made. But a reference 
library, such as the Lloyd Library, is continuously sought by research workers who 
desire to establish original authorities for certain data. Possibly the books thus 
loaned may be kept for some little time while the borrower is completing his re- 
search work, during which period these books may be required by other consultants 
of the Library. For this reason, wherever possible, duplicate copies of rare books 
are kept on the shelves. 

There is danger of loss and even of destruction of works that cannot be re- 
placed, during’ their journeyings to distant cities or country localities. Sometimes 
a ‘“‘home’”’ borrower forgets to return a rare volume. Increasingly it becomes 
necessary to establish, and then live up to, rules that the loan must be made through 
a library, or other recognized institution. 











DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Conducted by Paul C. Olsen.* 


COMMENTS, QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS ARE INVITED AND 
WELCOME. 


Readers are invited to submit comments, criticisms and suggestions regarding the mate- 
rial which appears in this department. The Editor also will undertake to answer questions 
regarding general problems of business management. 
but the writer’s name will not be revealed without his permission. 


Letters of general interest will be published, 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EFFECTIVE DISPLAY. 
(Continued) 


Size, contrast and isolation are not the only mechanical ways by which a 
display can attract attention to itself. In fact, none of them is effective unless the 
display is in a position to be seen. ‘That fact should be self-evident, but it is amaz- 
ing how many people expect a display to work wonders for them when they have it 
located in a place where it can’t possibly be seen by the great majority of people 
who pass by or come into the store. Most of us are so wrapped up in our own af- 
fairs and interests that we have little time or attention for things going on around 
us. Go into a store intent on buying a stamp or to make a telephone call and the 
chances are that not one of the dozens of displays in the windows or in the store 
itself will make the slightest impression. Certainly those which are out of normal 
range of vision won’t. 

That is why some windows and some spaces in the store are so much more 
valuable for display purposes than others. Many druggists have told me that they 
could sell ‘‘anything’’ which they showed alongside their cash registers. Why? 

Allowing for some pardonable exaggeration and enthusiasm on the part of my 
druggist friends, it is perfectly apparent that display space around the cash register 
is valuable because it is a natural stopping place. Every time a sale is made the 
druggist must walk to the cash register. The natural thing is for the customer to 
walk there, too, and stop a minute while waiting for change. 

That idle minute, while the druggist is making change, is enough for many a 
display to catch and fix the roving eye of the patron. There begins the possibility 
of a display to create another—a companion-sale. 

Windows seen as people get off the street cars or in direct line of vision from 
some distance have greater attractive power than those not so fortunately situated. 
Sometimes windows in front of which people stand waiting for street cars have this 
extra value. ‘This is true if the waiting people are homeward bound. On the 
other hand, if they are going down town and are attracted by the display while 
waiting for a street car the thought that flashes through their minds is, ‘“That does 
look good. I’d like one of those, but there’s no use of my getting it now and 
carrying it all the way down town and back. I'll get it on the way back.” 





* Instructor of Merchandising, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, Lecturer on Business Administration, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 


Science. 
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Most druggists know only too well that the evanescent impulse to buy which 
was so strong at the time this thought passed through the prospective patron’s 
mind will, most likely, be gone forever when she finally does come home. She may 
have forgotten all about her earlier desire, or the attractions of the stores she has 
seen in the interim may have taken all her money and she couldn’t buy what she 
once wanted, even if she did remember her earlier decision. 

It would be foolish indeed for me to try to set down what it is that makes one 
window or inside display space a better sales producer than another. These 
variations arise from variations in the architecture of the store, the habits of people 
who pass and who enter the store, the characteristics and purchasing power of these 
people and the kinds of merchandise which are displayed and sold in the store. 

What I do say is that with an understanding of the abstract principles which 
give selling power to displays a merchant is in a position to determine accurately 
just how to make the most profitable use of the display space he has, taking into 
account the individual characteristics of his own store. Here the aim is to set down 
the abstract principles. The smart merchant will see quickly enough how to apply 
them. For instance, with respect to position as a factor in attracting attention 
to display, the alert merchant will determine by careful observation, experiments 
and tests just what places in his store are most productive for the display of various 
kinds of goods. My job is to point out that position (as well as the number of other 
things being discussed in these articles) helps a display to attract attention. The 
merchant’s job is to determine for himself in his own store just what these positions 
are. 

Position has an influence on the drawing power of a display not only with re- 
spect to where the display itself is located but also with respect to the arrangement 
of the articles in the display. That, however, is a whole subject in itself and I'll 
go into that in detail in a later article. 

A smiling salesman appeared one day in a city office and addressed himself to 
the young lady presiding over the typewriter in the reception room. 

“Do you realize,”’ he began, ‘‘what harm you are doing to your eyes by operat- 
ing day after day a typewriter with those shiny nickel and white keys? Your desk 
light makes them reflect a glare in your eyes which is bound to affect sooner or later 
even the strongest vision. What you should have on your typewriter is a set of 
these soft rubber, dull green caps which fit over each one of those keys and abso- 
lutely eliminate all glare as well as protect your fingers.” 

“But I never look at the keys,’’ countered the young lady. “I was taught 
touch typewriting in school and my eyes are always on what I am copying—not 
on the keys.”’ 

‘“‘What are you doing that for?’ she added as her eye was drawn to the unper- 
turbed salesman methodically moving his hand back and forth in a horizontal arc 
at about the level of his waist. 

‘That was just a little experiment. I thought it would catch youreye. That 
illustrates the very thing I wanted to make you realize. 

“You may not think that you are looking at those shiny keys because your 
mind is on other things but your eyes are drawn irresistibly toward them just as 
they were toward my moving hand although my hand was out of your range of 
vision at the time.” 
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This salesman has pointed out two very important mechanical means which 
can be employed effectively to draw attention to displays—motion and intensity. 
People’s attention is irresistibly and, many times, involuntarily drawn to displays 
by moving objects or by the very intensity of the display just as this stenographer’s 
eyes couldn’t help but be drawn involuntarily to the bright, shiny keys of the 
typewriter or to the salesman’s hand moving outside her range of vision at the time. 

This salesman’s argument also illustrates the danger of too much motion or 
too much intensity in a display. 

Motion attracts attention surely enough, but too much of it makes a person 
dizzy and therefore he is in no interested frame of mind to study the display after 
the moving objects have attracted his attention to it. In the same way, too much 
intensity defeats itself. The eye is repelled after the first glance, instead of being 
fixed attentively upon the display. 

A haberdasher was anxious to create the impression that his store was the local 
headquarters for evening clothes. He dressed a form in a dinner coat, black vest, 
gleaming white shirt, studs and so on, and stood the form in the center of his most 
prominent window. All about it were heavy dull black draperies. Thus he 
achieved the attention compelling power of position, isolation and contrast. In 
addition, concealed behind the top valance of his window was a powerful spot- 
light trained to shine directly down upon the stiffly starched white shirt. The 
effect was marvelous. The attention of people all around was drawn to the window 
as if by magic. But once they had responded to the attractive power of the dis- 
play they turned away from it almost as quickly as they had first turned toward it. 
That is the two-edged influence of intensity as a factor in effective display. It has 
a magnetic power to draw people’s attention but the very strength of this power is 
such that any attempt to look more than an instant will repell them. Anyone is 
attracted, even against his will, by a strong light but once attracted he won’t look 
long at it, because that is unpleasant and people naturally turn away from un- 
pleasant things. 

For the purpose the haberdasher had in mind, the display was excellent. 
He merely wanted to impress upon as many people as possible the fact that he sold 
evening clothes and accessories. The details of his merchandise could be studied 
later’ by his customers in other displays and inside the store. He chose the display 
method with the greatest attractive power, sacrificing everything else for it. 

Numerous toy dealers have found that the drawing power of displays of 
miniature railroads is increased immeasurably if the trains are in motion. The 
physical fact of motion does the trick. However, the wise toy dealer knows that 
people don’t get a very good chance to acquaint themselves with the merits of-a 
miniature train when it is constantly whirling around a circular track. The mer- 
chant therefore has some of his trains standing still so that once a person’s attention 
is attracted by the moving train, he also has the opportunity to study, leasurely; 
trains which are not in motion. And what is true of displays of toys is just as true 
of displays of drug store merchandise. 

It is thus easy to see that motion has some of the same two-edged characteristics 
that have just been mentioned in connection with intensity. Too much motion de- 
feats the power of a display to hold attention, although motion always proves an ex- 
cellent aid in attracting attention.—(A third article in this series will appear in the'next issue.) 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF BOARDS OF PHARMACY 


A. C. Taylor, President, Washington, D.C. J. W. Gayle, Treasurer, Frankfort, Ky. 
Lucius L. Walton, Chairman of Executive Committee, Williamsport, Pa. H. C. Christensen, 
Secretary, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago, III. 


ACTIVE MEMBER STATES. 


Alabama Iowa Nebraska South Carolina 
Arizona Kansas Nevada South Dakota 
Arkansas Kentucky New Hampshire Tennessee 
Colorado Louisiana New Jersey Texas 
Connecticut Maine New Mexico Utah 
Delaware Maryland North Carolina Vermont 

D. of Columbia Massachusetts North Dakota Virginia 
Florida Michigan Ohio Washington 
Georgia Minnesota Oklahoma West Virginia 
Idaho Mississippi Oregon Wisconsin 
Illinois Missouri Pennsylvania Wyoming 
Indiana Montana Rhode Island 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF BOARDS OF PHARMACY. 
BY WILFORD HARRISON. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy: 
I am pleased to greet you in convention assembled on this the twenty-fourth 
birthday of our organization, and to here give you an account of my stewardship 
as your President for the year just closing. 
First of all, however, I feel that I should 
here pause and pay tribute to one who has 
crossed to the realms of the Great Beyond; 
to one whose going can but remind us that 
in the midst of life comes death. One whose 
memory we cherish and whose honor we 
revere has crossed the narrow isthmus that 
marks the dividing line between earthly life 
and that mystic land beyond the dark and 
solemn veil called death. Friends, I refer 
to an adopted son of the great Common- 
wealth of Missouri, Henry Milton Whelpley, 
from whose fertile and tireless brain came 
the idea upon which this organization was 
founded. Nearly a quarter of a century ago 
this genius, whose busy hands are stilled, 
set forth in clear-cut terms the things that 
Should be done collectively by the boards WILFORD HARRISON. 
of pharmacy of the United States of America. President, N. A. B. P. 
This idea was the acorn planted by a handful 
of the pioneers of pharmacy from which has grown the sturdy oak that you behold 


to-day. Although the pharmacists of the nation and the city of St. Louis may 
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erect a marble shaft that pierces the great blue dome and stands as a sentinel on 
the path of flying years, it can never compare with the monuments that Dr. 
Whelpley erected to himself in the hearts of men. 

In every niche and corner of this continent may be found those who mastered 
the art and science of our craft under the tutorship of this good man to whom the 
pharmacists of this country owe a debt of gratitude that can never be paid. Al- 
though famed as an educator, known around the world as a teacher, and praised 
for his wonderful knowledge he remained a student to the day of his death, claiming 
always that pharmacy is progressive and that eternal vigilance is the price of pro- 
ficiency in its practice. Called from his labors by an All-wise Creator at the very 
noontide of his usefulness, we can but mourn his loss to our profession, to the drug 
industry, and to the people of a nation. 

His lovable character, his self-sacrificing life, and his interest in the young 
men and women of pharmacy have been imprinted in the hearts of those who knew 
him and he has left behind a memory that will endure through the years. I realize 
that my attempt to pay tribute is futile and without force when compared to the 
testimony of students everywhere in America, who speak as one man in praise of 
the character of Henry Milton Whelpley, a beacon light of pharmacy. 

Within this city, the commercial metropolis of the Missouri Valley, is located 
the St. Louis College of Pharmacy, the oldest school in the Middle West, an insti- 
tution that has wielded a far-reaching influence in the advancement of pharmacy 
for over sixty years, and where for many years the late Dr. Henry Milton Whelpley 
presided as Dean. It is indeed fitting that this organization and the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION in its seventy-fifth convention— Diamond Jubilee— 


should hold their sessions in this city at this time. 


AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR. 


The Executive Committee held its annual meeting in the Secretary’s office in 
May. After a thorough inspection of the Secretary’s office and a check of his 
records, we were pleased to find the affairs of the Association in a healthy and pros- 
perous condition. From the number of requests for information on every con- 
ceivable phase of pharmacy that are asked of the Secretary’s office, and the fund 
of information available through that office, it is conclusive that this Association, 
during the past year, has more than ever before become a recognized factor in the 
pharmaceutical field. We are indeed fortunate in having as Secretary of this or- 
ganization one of the best posted men in America on pharmacy in all of its phases. 
The growth and prestige of this organization is in the greatest measure due to the 
capable and efficient manner in which the Secretary’s office has been handled. 

I will not attempt to go into detail in regard to our financial condition as this 
will be fully covered in our Treasurer’s report. Our total cash balance on hand 
June 30, 1927, was $18,177.71 which, together with office equipment and advances, 
gives us total assets of approximately $22,550.00. You will note that the Asso- 
ciation’s cash balance is not as large as it was a year ago. This can be attributed 
to two causes: First, to the increased expenses in connection with the holding of 
five district meetings during the past year. These meetings were all joint con- 
ferences of the members of boards and college faculties and the results of these 
meetings fully justify the expenditures. The second cause in the decrease of our 
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cash income from the previous year was the decrease in the number of rec- 
iprocity applications issued to one State, namely, Florida. During the year 1925- 
1926 because of the influx to that State, something like three hundred applications 
were issued to Florida above the normal number. ‘Taken as a whole, the year just 
closed has been a normal year, as far as receipts are concerned. In fact, the number 
of applications for reciprocity issued exceeded the years 1924 and 1925. 

During the year one State, New Jersey, has been added to the active member- 
ship of this, Association. We greet you heartily, New Jersey, and congratulate 
you because you have availed yourself of the privilege of membership in this organ- 
ization which is dedicated to the advancement of pharmacy to that economic po- 
sition which it, as a profession, so justly deserves. We sincerely hope that during 
the coming year the three remaining States, California, New York and Rhode 
Island, will find some solution of the difficulties, whether imaginary or real, 
that have prevented them from joining hands with this Association. Without 
doubt, prompted by a spirit of fairness to his fellow man, there originated in the 
fertile brain of the founder of this organization the idea of reciprocal relations be- 
tween State boards of pharmacy, that those who had dedicated their lives to this 
ancient and honorable profession might be relieved of any unnecessary embarrass- 
ment or anguish should they, in the pursuit of their profession or, perchance, even 
in pursuit of a livelihood, desire to change their abode to another State. With 
this thought in mind, I appeal to those holding the balance of power in those States 
which remain without our ranks, to weigh this matter from this angle, rather than 
to be prompted by any other motives whatsoever they might be. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS. 


There were a greater number of district meetings held this year than in any 
other year in the history of the Association. The following districts held meetings: 


District No. 2, Philadelphia, Pa., March 10th District No. 6, Kansas City, Mo., April 12th 


and lith; A. C. Taylor, Chairman. and 13th; A. H. King, Chairman. 
District No. 3, Indianapolis, Ind., May 6thand District No. 9, Sacramento, Calif., May 20th; 
7th; Bernard M. Keene, Chairman. A. G. Hulett, Chairman. 


District No. 4, St. Paul, Minn., February 9th; 
Hugo Peterson, Chairman. 

The Chairmen of these districts are to be commended for their untiring efforts 
resulting in so many very successful meetings. We are also indebted to Dean 
D. B. R. Johnson, President of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, 
and to those serving as vice-chairmen of the respective districts of the colleges, 
for their splendid coéperation in making these meetings so beneficial. The meet- 
ings differed somewhat this year from those previously held in that they were joint 
meetings of the boards and college faculties. From the reports that have been 
received all of the meetings were very helpful to the progress of pharmacy in that 
they created a much better understanding between the boards and colleges. At 
the proper time the chairman of each district will be called upon for a report of 
the meeting in his district. 

LEGISLATION. 


During the early part of this year, forty-four State Legislatures held sessions 
with the usual result that only a few States were successful in enacting any legis- 
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lation that would advance the progress of pharmacy. California, District of 
Columbia, Delaware and Wisconsin were successful in having laws enacted requiring 
college of pharmacy graduation for entrance to examination for registered phar- 
macists. Michigan and Pennsylvania were successful in having Ownership Laws 
enacted. I will not attempt to go into detail concerning the accomplishments of 
those States which were successful in enacting beneficial legislation, as this will 
be fully covered in the report of the Legislative Committee. 

It has always been difficult to enact constructive legislation, due, no doubt, 
to the complexity of our legislative bodies. But the fact that pharmacy has suf- 
fered from the lack of such legislation should not be discouraging. 

As arule, those working for the enactment of pharmacy legislation incorporate 
too many propositions in one law. While there are many features that would 
be desirable in all States, such as an ownership clause, limiting the sale of drug store 
items to drug stores, and other features that would safeguard the professional side 
of pharmacy, experience has proven that it is impossible to incorporate all of these 
features in any one law and have it enacted. Those States contemplating an en- 
tire new law should follow as closely as possible the Model Law as outlined by this 
Association, with such variations as may be necessary to meet local conditions. 
Any State that is successful in the enactment of a pharmacy law that will require 
college of pharmacy graduation for entrance to examination for registered phar- 
macist and a law that will provide alternating terms for its board members, which 
will as nearly as possible take the board out of politics, has indeed not only made 
wonderful strides from a legislative standpoint, but also has established a founda- 
tion to which other desirable features may be added by amendment as the situation 
may demand. If the pharmacy law of your State is as a whole satisfactory and 
will stand the tests of the courts, it will be far easier to incorporate by amendments 
those propositions which are desirable and which you do not have, than to attempt 
the enactment of an entire new law. 

There are thirty-one States which now have enacted laws requiring college 
graduation, and four States requiring some college attendance. Those States 
which do not have such legislation are placed at a disadvantage, not only in the 
matter of reciprocity with other States, but also in their inability to keep pace with 
the advancement of pharmacy. The longer those States delay, the more difficult 
it is going to be to enact needed legislation. It is more difficult now to enact pre- 
requisite legislation than it was before the three-year course was adopted, and it 
is going to be even more difficult when the four-year course is adopted, which is 


inevitable. 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS BUILDING. 


The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION Headquarters project is another 
step nearer completion. By a very close vote, Washington, D. C. was selected 
as the location for this building which will stand as a monument to pharmacy. 
Regardless of our preference in the selection of a site for this magnificent building 
the city selected was the choice of a majority and all members should now give 
their hearty support and coéperation toward the completion of the project. The 
importance and necessity for the establishment of an All-Pharmacy Headquarters 
has never been questioned; it did require a great deal of courage and foresight on 
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the part of those who fostered the idea. Such a building will unite more closely 
all the interests of pharmacists. It will do much toward the development of scien- 
tific commercial and educational pharmacy and the development of uniform legis- 
lative requirements. 


THE CHARTERS’ SURVEY. 


Prompted by the incentive to determine ‘“‘What Pharmacists Should Know,”’ 
a survey extending over a period of three years by Dr. W. W. Charters and his co- 
workers was made possible through the good offices of the Commonwealth Fund. 
The report is now available in book form entitled, ‘‘Basic Material for a Pharma- 
ceutical Curriculum.’”’ Quoting from the introductory section: ‘““The content of 
this curriculum has been derived functionally from a study of the needs of the 
profession. The functional approach is objective. Completely applied, it accepts 
the opinion of no one person or group of persons. It seeks to determine with care 
and exactness the duties of the profession, and by objective methods to derive 
with accuracy and definiteness of detail the facts and principles necessary for the 
mastery of these duties. Such is its ideal—to substitute fact for opinion.” 

Owing to the general adoption of the three-year course, and the advent of 
the U.S. P. X and the N. F. V, the report undoubtedly comes at a very oppor- 
tune time and will be of great value to the Syllabus Committee in“outlining the 
minimum standard curriculum in the three-year college course for the new Syllabus. 
This book should be also of great assistance to board members in preparing 
their examinations, to advanced students of pharmacy, and to every retail 
druggist. 

The proposed survey to cover the commercial or business side of pharmacy 
has been unavoidably delayed. This survey, which will undoubtedly prove as 
valuable to pharmacy as the survey of the professional side will, in all probability, 
be started this year with the anticipation that it will be completed in time for the 
Syllabus Committee to make use of it in determining the minimum requirements, 
in this respect, for the three-year.course. All will agree that there are certain 
fundamentals of business training just as essential to successful pharmacy as pro- 
fessional training. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


It is with extreme regret that each year when this convention assembles it 
becomes our sad duty to call the roll of our friends and co-workers who have finished 
their earthly work and passed to their reward. Since our last meeting we have 
been called upon to mourn the passing of five of our beloved members: 


James L. Avis, Harrisonburg, Va., February 3, 1927 
Francis J. Hedquist, Provo, Utah, March 4, 1927 

B. H. Newmayr, Vermilion, So. Dakota, December 14, 1926 
Chas. E. Huhn, Minneapolis, Minn., May 24, 1927 

Robt. L. Morland, Worthington, Minn., October 21, 1926 


At the appropriate time during.a later session fellow board members will be 
called upon to pay tribute to those departed to their final reward. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 


At the recent meeting of the second Pan-American Standardization Conference 
in Washington, the metric weights and measures were endorsed as the standard. 
It was brought to the attention of this Conference that all American Republics 
are on the metric basis in trade except the United States. Testimony presented 
to the delegates by the Metric Association and the All-American Standards Council 
also pointed out that complete standardization of commodity units will not be 
possible in trade between the United States and these other American Republics 
until the metric units are the legalized standards used by all. With this condition 
existing, and in view of the fact that such organizations as the American Chemical 
Society, National Research Council, National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
American Institute of Architects, American Home Economics Association, and 
many others, are active in the advocacy of metric standardization for the United 
States, I believe that it would be well for this Association to go on record as favor- 
ing the early adoption by the United States of the decimal metric system of weights 
and measures as the only legal standard. 

The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION has accomplished, directly and 
indirectly, more for the upbuilding of pharmacy in America than any other organ- 
ization. It is the mother association of nearly all pharmaceutical associations. 
In order that it may continue to serve pharmacy and serve it well, it needs the loyal 
support and coéperation of every member of this Association, and I would recom- 
mend that every member of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, who 
is not now a member of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, affiliate by 
membership with our parent association, and in this small way at least acknowledge 
our debt of gratitude for the invaluable services rendered. Every member of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION receives a copy of the JOURNAL, a monthly 
publication of that AssociaTION. The department maintained in the JouRNAL by 
the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy contains items and news of great 
value to board members. 

With the advent of the U. S. P. X and N. F. V and the adoption of the three- 
year course, the Dr. W. W. Charters report, ‘‘Basic Material for a Pharmaceutical 
Curriculum,’’ should be of great assistance to board members in preparing their 
examination questions, and I should like to recommend that each board member 
procure a copy of this report. 

With the resultant good that has been derived from the district meetings 
this year, which were in reality joint conferences of the boards and college faculties, 
I cannot help but express the desire that, unless prevented by unforeseen diffi- 
culties, these joint conferences be held in each of our nine districts during the com- 
ing year. 

CONCLUSION. 


This report is but a brief résumé of the more important happenings during 
the year. I will not burden you with innumerable details, nor consume your time 
discussing less important things with which you are, no doubt, familiar either 
through the trade journals or other sources of information. 

I am indebted to the officers, chairmen and members of committees and many 
individual members for the assistance to and courtesies extended me during the 
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year. In my humble way I have tried to merit the confidence reposed in me. Your 
loyal support, coéperation and assistance have made possible the accomplishments 
of the year. This Association is a recognized factor in the creation of uniform 
and higher educational standards. May it continue to function so efficiently that 
we will ultimately reach the goal of uniform legislation and educational standards 
in all the States. 





BOARD OF PHARMACY NEWS ITEMS. 


Delaware.—As a result of the July examination of the Delaware Board, five out of a class 
of six candidates were granted certificates as Registered Pharmacists, and two out of six appli- 
cants were successful in passing for the Assistant’s certificate. 

The next examination meeting will be held at Newark on October 5th. 

John O. Bosley, of Wilmington, the present Secretary of the Board, has been reappointed 
by Governor Robinson for a term of five years, dating from July 1, 1927. 

District of Columbia.—Twelve of the fifty-eight candidates taking the July examination 
were successful in passing and have been granted certificates. 

The following reciprocal applicants were granted licenses: Huiet Caldwell, of South 
Carolina; Hugh E. Hudson and Miss Schulammith Schneider, of Virginia; Joseph J. Sparr, of 
Massachuessets; Wm. H. Winkler and William Marchofsky, of Pennsylvania; John H. D. Hogan, 
of Texas; Samuel F. Jeffries, of Indiana; Wilbert J. Eblen of Tennessee; George L. Marten, of 
West Virginia; Ryel I. Dubin, of Illinois; Arthur W. Morrison, of Florida; Isaac I. Siegel, of 
Georgia. 

Illinois.—Of the 81 candidates who took the June examination for Registered Pharmacist, 
52 were college graduates and 28 were non-graduates exempted under the law. A total of 28 
was successful—24 being graduates and 4 non-graduates. Of the 63 candidates for the Assistant 
examination who appeared at the same time, 17 were successful. 

Kentucky.—Twelve candidates out of a class of forty-eight were successful in passing the 
Registered Pharmacist examination held in Louisville in July. Six out of a class of eleven candi- 
dates were granted the Assistant certificate. 

C. Ralph Wilson, of Tennessee, qualified for reciprocal registration. 

The Board adopted the three-year college of pharmacy preliminary requirement to become 
effective July 15, 1928. 

The next meeting of the Board will be held in Ashland on October 11th. 

Louisiana.—One hundred and six candidates were examined at the meeting held August 
17th-18th. In the words of one of the Board members, it was ‘‘one of the largest classes of intel- 
ligent and well-posted students.”” Fifty-seven passed as Registered Pharmacist and twenty-one 
as Qualified Assistant. 

The Hon. L. B. Baynard, State Treasurer, addressed the examination class, congratulating 
those who had been successful and encouraging those who had not passed to further study in order 
to attain the goal of their ambition. Addresses were also made to the students by President 
Edward H. Walsdorf, Paul Eckels and Christian Schertz—all members of the Board of Pharmacy. 

The following were accepted by reciprocity: Paul I. Collins, of Arkansas; John W. Memfee, 
Jr., of Georgia; Earl V. Godfrey, of Pennsylvania. 

New Mexico.—A recent inspection tour of the State reveals that with few exceptions the 
drug stores are respecting the pharmacy law and all is well. 

Secretary Thomas J. Price spent part of his vacation in Oklahoma, and the remainder in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ohio.—Ninety-two out of one-hundred-fifty-six applicants taking the full Registered 
examination in June have been granted certificates. Forty-one of the seventy-seven applicants 
taking the Assistant examination have also been licensed. 

Reciprocal certificates were granted to Oscar Cox from Tennessee; Claude W. Minus from 
South Carolina. 

The next examination will be held in Columbus on October 11th. 
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Oregon.—The following officers were recently elected by the Oregon Board: A. E. Crosby, 
President; Rockey E. Mason, Treasurer; Frank S. Ward was reélected Secretary. 

Frank S. Ward was also reélected Secretary of the Oregon State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation at its annual convention held at Bend, Ore., on July 12th-14th. The 1928 convention 
is to be held at Salem, Ore., July 10th—12th. 





INTERESTING POINTS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BOARDS OF 
PHARMACY MEETING. 


Thirty-two States were represented by eighty delegates. 

Tributes to the late Dr. H. M. Whelpley were paid by President Harrison, Secretary Chris- 
tensen and other members. 

Resolutions were adopted recommending a four-year course in 1932. 

Rhode Island entered the Association with full reciprocal privilege. 

Dr. Jacob Diner led an interesting discussion in his report for the Committee on Drug 
Store Ownership. 

The Syllabus Committee will have active codperation from the Charters’ Committee in 
the preparation of the next edition of the “Syllabus.” 

The value of District Meetings was brought out in the reports of the District Chairmen. 

The Report of the Committee on President’s address approved: 

Adoption of Metric System. 

That every member of every Board of Pharmacy should become a member of the AMER- 
ICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

That every member study the Charters’ Report—‘Basic Material for a Pharmaceutical 
Curriculum.” 

District Meetings were favored. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Boards were urged to send Secretary Christensen publicity material for inclusion in the 
N. A. B. P. DEPARTMENT OF THE JOURNAL. 

Definite procedure for survey of Colleges of Pharmacy was left to the incoming Executive 
Committee. 

Advisory Publicity Committee requested that more news items of Boards be sent to Secre- 
tary Christensen. The reports of the Committees on Prerequisite Legislation and on Standards 
and Requirements for Classification presented reports in which it was declared that there should 
be two groups—“approved” and ‘‘not approved.’’ ‘That the Association should set the standard 
and prepare the list. The Executive Committee is empowered to act. 

Accepting the report of the Committee on Nominations, the following were elected: 

President—A. C. Taylor, Washington, D. C.; Vice-Presidents—of Districts one to seven, 
in the order named—H. M. Lerou, Connecticut; L. N. Richardson, Maryland; John A. J. Funk, 
Indiana; George Judisch, Iowa; W. L. Lyle, Virginia; Booker Latimer, Arkansas; W. E. Bing- 
ham, Alabama; Charles_J. Clayton, Colorado; A. G. Hulett, Arizona; Secretary, H. C. Chris- 
tensen, Illinois; Treasurer, J. W. Gayle, Kentucky; Executive Committee Member, John Culley, 
Utah; Member of Syllabus Committee, seven years, Robert Sterling, Illinois. 





SEASONAL DISPLAYS FOR SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER. 


Stationery and school supplies Hot water bottles 

Fountain pens and mechanical pencils Electric pads 

Spices and flavoring extracts Syringes and atomizers 
Brushes Surgical and sick room supplies 


Bath supplies, toilet articles and cosmetics Prescription department 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY. 


D. B. R. JOHNSON. 


The twenty-eighth annual convention of the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy meeting here in St. Louis with the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, holding its Diamond Jubilee, and the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy, commemorates the advance which has been made by organization, 
coéperation, and individual work. I shall not attempt, in this address, to call 
your attention to the progress made in all 
of these past years, but will endeavor only 
to bring to your attention the present con- 
dition and what has been done in the past 
year, with some recommendations which I 
feel are essential to the further advance of 
pharmacy in America. 

First, there is no standard curriculum 
which is followed by the schools as a whole. 
Our Syllabus is only a suggested course of 
study which may or may not be followed 
by any school in the Conference. We have 
no standard or yardstick by which to measure 
a college of pharmacy. We have no means 
of inspecting the colleges of pharmacy from 
time to time to see whether or not they are 
keeping in step with the progress of the time. 
You do not know definitely just what kind 
of a school we are running at the University D. B. R. JOHNSON. 
of Oklahoma; neither do I know what kind President, A. A. C. P. 
of a school you are running and there is prac- 
tically no official method of comparison. The number of enrolled students may mean 
either a hard course or an easy course; it may mean efficient or inefficient teachers or 
equipment. I have visited schools in the past year, not in the Conference, which are 
giving work equal to, if not better, than some of the Conference Schools. If I need 
help in some vital question pertaining to the profession in Oklahoma, there is 
no one on whom I can call who has authority or recognition of any kind to help 
me in my difficulties. Every school in the United States is faced with this same 
problem. I can employ an uneducated, untrained teacher in my school and you 
have no way under the present status to force me to raise my standards, since I 
am already a member of the Conference. This is true in practically all phases 
of our school work. 

When we compare pharmacy with medicine in organization and progress we 
must admit that the medical people are making advancement much more rapidly 
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than we are; they have an inspector to check on their schools. They have some- 
one upon whom they may draw, and have, through the public health service and 
in a quiet way, educated the American people to the fact that a Doctor of Medicine 
should be well trained in his work. Any citizen employing a physician will enquire 
into his ability, but the same citizen will take his prescription to any place called a 
drug store, leave the prescription to be filled and sent to him without asking any- 
thing about the ability of the man filling that prescription, although an error of 
the fractional part of a grain in any one of a dozen or more drugs might prove fatal 
to the patient. I believe, as a profession, we have failed to educate the public 
as we should have, and as it seems to me is our duty in regard to the dangers en- 
tailed by incompetent help in the prescription department. 

Your President this year was notified of his election at the close of our meeting 
in Philadelphia. ‘This is an honor that every man in the profession of pharmacy 
appreciates very highly, yet it was so unexpected that he had no plans whatever 
for the coming year and did not call a council meeting at once so as to start the 
new year with a well-planned organization. Thus, the year drifts by without 
the accomplishments that could be achieved if the incoming administration knew 
of the election twelve months in advance so as to prepare a program for the term of 
office. 

As President of this organization, and after appointing the regular committees 
provided for by our Conference, I took the liberty to appoint a college man in each 
of the nine districts as provided by the National Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy. I talked with President Harrison of the latter body and we arranged to 
have as many joint meetings as possible, with the feeling that the more the boards 
of pharmacy and the schools of pharmacy worked together the better understanding 
both organizations would have, and each would have the thoughts and ideas of 
the other in moulding future action regarding the profession. ‘The first meeting 
of the year was arranged by our very worthy Vice-President, Dr. A. G. DuMez, 
and the reports which he sent me were certainly fine. The spirit that was shown 
there of coéperation certainly makes for advancement in pharmacy. The next 
meeting was at Minneapolis, followed by one in District 5 in Kansas City. Dr. 
Husa called attention to District 7, and in a survey made of the schools finds that 
eighty per cent of the course of study could be definitely specified without in any 
way crippling the institutions in his district. President Wilford Harrison of the 
N. A. B. P. placed Texas in the foreground by convincing the President of the 
University of Texas and the Board of Regents that the School of Pharmacy should 
be distinct and recognized as a professional institution with a Dean of its own, thus 
taking it out from under the Medical school and placing it on its own feet. 

The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION has seen the need of and is 
employing a full-time Secretary to take care of its work. The National Association 
of Retail Druggists has a full-time Secretary to take care of the commercial work 
in the retail stores. The National Association of Boards of Pharmacy has a full- 
time Secretary to check up on the laws and qualifications; but the colleges of phar- 
macy seem to be willing to drift along, hoping that some day a good fairy will 
furnish money by which the schools may be inspected, standardized in an approved 
fashion, without any effort on our part except to plead with some organization 
for this work. ‘This places us in the attitude of beggers and, from my point of view, 
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it lowers our efficiency. I go on the rule, ‘““The Lord helps those who help them- 
selves,’ and as long as we do not have the nerve or aggressiveness to help our- 
selves we will continue just as we are. It seems to me that we must find some 
method of raising money to employ a full-time Secretary or join with the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy to combine our finances with theirs and in- 
crease its Secretary’s force to the point where he can look after the schools in the 
same way that the American Medical Association and the Medical Colleges have 
joined hands. 

In summing up the foregoing I wish to make the following recommendations: 

First, that your President be either elected the first day of the Conference 
Meeting and notified at once, or better still that the Vice-President automatically 
becomes President in order to have one year of planning and work with the organi- 
zation, so as to accomplish the greatest possible good during his term. 

Second, that a Permanent Secretary be employed on a plan similar to the 
American Medical Association, whose duty it will be to keep a record of the stu- 
dent-body, their grades and qualifications, to keep a record of the teachers and 
their qualifications in the different schools, to inspect every Conference school 
from time to time, keeping a record of the condition in which he finds them and 
make an annual report to the Conference accordingly. To do this will require 
more money than we now have. ‘Therefore, I propose that the Council be directed 
to inquire into the feasibility of publishing our own textbooks, allowing the royalty 
accruing from them to be spent by the Council in the employment of this Per- 
manent Secretary and for the advancement of professional pharmacy. Some 
authors have expressed their willingness to donate or assign the copyright of 
their books for this purpose. Others have signified their willingness to write a 
part or all of a textbook for this purpose as their contribution to the profession 
of pharmacy. I feel that it would be unfair to ask any one man to prepare an 
entire text and donate the same to the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy; therefore, I would suggest that a chairman be selected for each text that 
is to be printed, and this chairman should be an outstanding man in the subject 
for which he is selected. For instance, Dr. Edward Kremers in pharmaceutical 
chemistry as chairman, and Dean Jordan of Purdue, Dean Johnson of Seattle, 
and a number of others to collaborate in a textbook on pharmaceutical chemistry. 
A group of men could be selected for Pharmacology, Materia Medica, etc., with 
the rest of our subjects in the same manner. In this way we would have a per- 
manent income to standardize and develop the profession of pharmacy in America. 

If the council thus appointed, after due consideration, decides that the above 
plan is not feasible, I recommend a second one—that the dues be raised to $50.00 
per school and that a proposal be made to the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy to join with them in having a joint Secretary act for both. 

A careful study of the Dr. Charter’s report along with a survey of pharmacy 
as it is carried on to-day has convinced me that we must sooner or later come to a 
four-year college course for a degree in pharmacy. I therefore recommend that, 
as soon as practical, the four-year course be adopted. 

I wish to recommend that a committee of five be appointed to begin the 
classification of schools October 1, 1928, making this committee accord with the 
Syllabus, in that one member is to be appointed each year for a term of five years. 
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And also that the Boards be asked to name a similar committee to work jointly 


with ours. 
I thank you for the honor you have bestowed on me in the past year, and 
assure you that I have learned more about the work of the Conference in this 


year than in all preceding years. Again I thank you. 





Officers 1927-1928: President, Edward Spease, Ohio; Vice-President, H. M. Faser, Mississippi; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Zada M. Cooper, Iowa; Executive Committee—Chairman, Charles B. Jordon, 
Indiana; W. F. Rudd, Virginia; Charles H. LaWall, Pennsylvania. Summary Report will appear 


in next issue of the JOURNAL. 





REPORT OF THE FAIRCHILD SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE. 


To the Joint Meeting of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, The National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy, the Section on Education and Legislation, St. Louis meeting, 
1927: 

The Committee after having received letters from a number of schools of the ASSOCIATION 
decided that the award should be made to a candidate who has just completed his second year 
in a School or College of Pharmacy, who has completed High School, but the preliminary educa- 
tion shall not exceed sixteen hours of college credit beyond the four-year American High School. 
This was done so as to have more uniformity relative to preliminary education of the competing 
students. 

Dean P. H. Dirstine, with the assistance of members of the faculty of the State College 
of Washington, School of Pharmacy, prepared the questions; the Committee thanks them for 
the great assistance given. 

The grading of the answers to the questions was done by Dean E. P. Stout and members 
of the faculty of the College of Pharmacy and Chemistry of the Detroit Institute of Technology 
and the Committee thanks them. It means much for these willing helpers to take the hours 
required for the work from them. Appreciation is also due members of other faculties who 
offered to assist; it is certainly a fine spirit which prompted them to offer assistance. 

Owing to the change in the curriculum there were only ten schools represented and thirteen 
candidates competed for the scholarship. 

The subjects of the examination were: Materia Medica (a), Botany and Pharmacognosy 
(b), Physiology (c), Dispensing (d), Pharmacy (e), Qualitative Analysis (f), Pharmaceutical 
Arithmetic (g), General Chemistry (h). 

The average percentage made by the candidates on all subjects was 74; seven of the candi- 
dates ranged above and six below. The general average in Materia Medica 82.3; seven averaged 
above, six below that average in Materia Medica, 82.3; seven averaged above, six below that 
percentage. The general average in Botany and Pharmacognosy was 73; five averaged above, 
eight below. Average for Physiology, 84; nine above, five below. Average for Dispensing, 64; 
seven above, five below. Average for Pharmacy, 82; seven higher, six lower. Average for Quali- 
tative Analysis, 73; six higher, seven lower. Average for Pharmaceutical Arithmetic, 66; eight 
higher, five lower. Average for General Chemistry, 73; eight higher, five lower. 

The highest average made in Materia Medica was 98, lowest 57; Botany and Pharmacog- 
nosy, 94, lowest, 49; Physiology, 96 and 58; Dispensing, 90 and 16; Pharmacy, 98 and 60; 
Qualitative Analysis, 90.5 and 34; Pharmaceutical Arithmetic 90 and 10; General Chemistry, 
94 and 33. 

The highest average was made in Materia Medica—98; lowest in Pharmaceutical Arith- 
metic. Ninety per cent or above was made in Materia Medica by six candidates; in Botany 
and Pharmacognosy by only one; in Physiology by five; in Dispensing by one (the one making 
second highest general average); in Pharmacy by four; in Qualitative Analysis by two; in 
Pharmaceutical Arithmetic by two; in General Chemistry by three. The candidate having 
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highest general average made 90 or above in six of the branches out of the eight and made the 
highest record in three branches—Materia Medica, Botany and Pharmacognosy, Physiology. 
The next candidate made 90 or above in four branches and highest record in two branches— 
Dispensing and General Chemistry. 

Percentages made by the candidates: (a) Materia Medica; (b) Botany and Pharmacognosy; 
(c) Physiology; (d) Dispensing; (e) Pharmacy; (f) Qualitative Aanalysis; (g) Pharmaceutical 
Arithmetic; (4) General Chemistry. 


(a) 6 © @ (e) (f) (g) = (h) 


:. 98 94 96 76.5 96 90 70 90 
2. 92 68 95 90 88 71 80 94 
3. 87.5 88 85 61 98 83 70 80.5 
4. 76 76 76 66 91 90.5 90 77 
5. 81 58 86 77 91 88 55 93 
6. 91 73 88 54 85.5 61 9) 83 
. 77 80 85 62 83 80 80 69 
8. 94 69 90 81 77 45.5 70 60 
9. 90 73 90 68.5 78 51 60 74 
10. 90 73 95 16 80 77 60 81 
11. 70 49 78 69 78 57.5 40 59 
12. 57 77 80 38.5 64 52 85 55.5 
13. 63 67 68 64 60 34 10 33 
THEODORE J. BRADLEY 
Committee D. B. R. Johnson 


WILFoRD HARRISON 
E. G. EBERLE, Chairman 
The candidate making the highest average, winner of the Fairchild Scholarship, is Martin 
Sams, 150 Stegman St., Jersey City, N. J., student of New Jersey College of Pharmacy. 





REPORT OF THE NATIONAL FORMULARY COMMITTEE. 
By Wi.pur L. ScoviLLe, Chairman, 


To the American Pharmaceutical Association: 

During the past year the National Formulary Committee has suffered its first loss in 
membership. Dr. H. Engelhardt passed out from this life on February 9, 1927. He wasa greatly 
valued member of the Committee, both for his high qualifications and for his uniformly ready and 
helpful spirit. His long experience in analytical and pharmaceutical work, his close study of 
U.S. P. and N. F. standards—on both of which he had rendered helpful work as a consultant— 
his fair mindedness and logical conclusions, and his constant willingness touse his time and energies 
in trying out the problems of revision, have been important factors in making the National Formu- 
lary what it is. He had a strong sense of loyalty, and he was always true to it. His modesty 
did not allow him to become conspicuous, but his work and his judgment has left this Assocta- 
TION, the National Formulary, and Pharmacy in general the richer for his efforts and the better 
for his spirit. 

This Committee paid the only tribute that it could in recognition at tke funeral and in the 
passing of resolutions which were sent to his widow and published in the May JourNAL (p. 394). 


No serious errors have been reported as appearing in the Fifth Edition during the past 
year. A few questions have been asked regarding the accuracy of some tests or statements, which 
will be investigated and the information passed along to the next Revision Committee. 

Under date of April 30, 1927, a letter was received from the Lambert Pharmacal Company 
requesting ‘‘that steps be taken as promptly as may be possible to obtain from your colleagues a 
decision, effective on a certain date to be fixed at their discretion, to withdraw and abandon the 
formula for Liquor Antisepticus, and the use of the term Liquor Antisepticus, and to omit said 
formula and term from future editions of the National Formulary.’’ The reason given for this 
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request was that “this preparation is commonly sold by retail druggists as and for ‘Listerine,’ 
or, in other words dispensed under the name of ‘Listerine.’ ”’ 

This request, together with a review of the history of Liquor Antisepticus as it has appeared 
in the U. S. Pharmacopeeia and National Formulary was sent to the Committee for action in the 
usual way. In response to this, nine members expressed themselves as doubtful of the wisdom of 
such action, but no motion was made on which action could be taken, The question is still 
unsettled, and a conference is planned at this meeting in St. Louis to consider it. 


The main efforts of the Committee during the past year have been directed to the securing 
of data which will be useful in the next revision. Last fall seventy-six letters were sent to the 
different colleges of pharmacy requesting their codperation in securing the data needed, and also 
their criticism, constructive or otherwise, of any portion or portions of the National Formulary. 
Replies were received from nearly half of the schools, indicating their interest in this work, and 
since an immediate reply was not requested by the letter, it is expected that most, if not all, of the 
schools will respond. It is intended to follow up this plan by other letters this year, and also to 
enlist the pharmaceutical manufacturers in this work. 

The requests involved data on: 

1. Preparations which are at present lacking in official standards, such as extractive and 
specific gravity data on the non-standardized fluidextracts, tinctures, some liquors, syrups, ete. 

2. Acritical study of the standards now included, particularly the newly added tests and 
standards, and 

3. A general criticism of the contents of the National Formulary from the standpoint of 
usefulness, with specific instances. 

It was anticipated that results from such studies will be slow in coming in and also that there 
may be an unequal distribution of results, but it is hoped to equalize this in large measure in the 


follow-up process. ‘This effort is, therefore, planned to continue during the existence of the present 


Committee. 
This enlistment of the teachers and users of the book is not aimed at simply solving known 


or suspected problems, but is designed also to secure a wider viewpoint and study of the usefulness 
of the Formulary. It is preferred that the critics or workers shall select their own problems, 
rather than to have them assigned, in order to secure the individual interest and conception. 
To have those who respond act as individual and independent revisors of the National Formulary 
will be of far more value to it than to have them act as willing workers on problems that the present 
Committee has conceived or found. 

We seek a widening of vision and a more comprehensive view of the functions and use of the 
Formulary, and this can come from those who view it from the standpoint of usefulness without too 
close a view of the traditions and standards under which it is now made. 

But in order that the request shall not be too vague, some definite suggestions are offered. 

Acetum Aromaticum.—Should have a specific gravity standard and titration test. 

Ampuls.—Methy] red is recommended as a better indicator than phenolphthalein for those 
that require titration for excess of acid. 

Aqua Hamamelidis.—An alcohol tolerance should be specified for this. 

Caffeine Sodio-Salicylate.—Tests to distinguish it from Caffeine Sodio-Benzoate are needed. 

Elixirs.—A description, with some identification tests, whenever practicable, and specific 

gravity is desirable for each of the elixirs. The specific gravity will, in most cases, be a sufficient 
check upon the strength, without a direct assay process. In some instances an assay may also be 
desirable. 
Extracts, Fluidextracts and Tinctures.—Some manufacturers are now standardizing the 
non-alkaloidal and non-resinous fluidextracts and tinctures on the basis of dry extractive. This 
method, while not altogether satisfactory is better than no standard, and at least makes for uni- 
formity. A reasonable tolerance should be allowed in each case, and data is desired on the amount 
of extractive that each drug should yield to the official menstruum. When glycerin is present in 
the preparation the drying of the extract must be limited and under uniform conditions to secure 
concordant results. 

In 1926 Mr. L. W. Phillips, M.Sc., presented to the Australian Pharmaceutical Association 
a very interesting paper on ‘“The Identification of Some Simple B. P. Tinctures,” in which simple 
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and mostly easy tests were given whereby many of the tinctures could be identified and distin- 
guished from others of a similar type. The application of such tests to the U. S. P. and N. F. 
preparations would be a decided forward step. The tests should be checked for reliability and 
others devised for the preparations not covered in that paper. 

The menstrua for extraction of Aconite, Calendula, Gelsemium, Hop and Ignatia are not 
satisfactorily settled, and the tincture and fluidextract of these drugs should be made with the 
corresponding menstruum; which involves the establishment of the most satisfactory menstruum 
for each of these drugs. 

Liquor Antisepticus and Liquor Aromaticus Alkalinus.—The residues and ash of both of 
these have been questioned. Since the first contains boric acid, which is probably partially vola- 
tilized on evaporation and is changed to pyroboric acid on ashing, and the second contains borax 
which ignites to meta or pyroborate, and also, perhaps, some magnesium bicarbonate, the con- 
ditions of evaporation and ashing may make a considerable difference in the results. Would 
not titration of the solutions afford a more reliable standard than residues and ash? 

Liquor Auri Bromidi et Arseni.—Identity tests and assay are needed. 

Liquor Bismuthi and Liquor Calcis Sulphurate.—The specific gravity, at least, should be 
stated, as a check on the strength. 

Liquor Ferri Albuminati, Liquor Ferri Peptonati and Liquor Ferri Peptonati et Mangani.— 
Specific gravities, and an assay for iron content would seem to be preferable to residue and ash 
standards. The presence of syrup and glycerin in the preparations makes the residue uncertain 
and the ashing difficult. 

Liquor Hydrastine Compositus.—An assay for hydrastine is desirable. 

Liquor Phosphatum Acidus, Liquor Phosphatum Compositus and Liquor Sodii Phosphatis 
Compositus are all solutions which are likely to vary in strength, even with reasonable care in their 
preparation. Assay processes for these are lengthy, and perhaps are unwarranted, but a reason- 
able control can be secured by means of the specific gravity. Tolerances in this test should be 
established. 

Liquor Phosphori and Oleum Phosphoratum.—lIdentity tests and assay processes are 
needed for these. The odor of phosphorus, particularly in the oil, is not distinct enough to be 
reliable, and it is too potent a remedy to rest on tests of doubtful reliability. 

Liquor Procaine Hydrochloridi.—An assay and rubric should be added. 

Liquor Sode et Menthez.—A titration standard can easily be applied to this preparation, 
and would insure practical uniformity without separate estimations of the two alkalies. 

Misture.—Descriptions of the individual mixtures, with identity tests are desirable. 
The latter are particularly needed for the more potent mixtures, such as those containing chloro- 
form or opium, or derivatives. 

Oleatum Quinine and Oleatum Veratrine should each have a rubric and an assay process. 

Salia Effervescentia.—Tests for reaction in the final product are desirable in all cases. 

Sal Carolinum Factitium in crystalline form is criticized as being not uniform and little 
used, and a standard for alkalinity is recommended for the effervescent form. The latter is also 
recommended for the effervescent Kissingen and Vichy. ‘The Vichy formula has been criticized 
for its content of magnesium sulphate, which is regarded by some as undesirable. Analyses of the 
Vichy springs water shows only a very small proportion of magnesium salt in the natural waters. 

Spiritus Acidi Formici and Spiritus Ammonie Anisatus should have a rubric and assay 
each. Specific gravity statements and descriptions are desirable for the other spirits. 

Syrupi.—The syrups of calcium iodide, soluble saccharated iron, quinidine and possibly 
iodo-tannin should have a rubric and assay process. The other syrups should have descriptions, 
identity tests and specific gravities stated. 

Tabellz.—Assays have been suggested for tablets of calomel, of santonim and of santonin 
compound. 

The above are suggestions which have come to the Chairman, together with some of his 
own. ‘The advisability as well as the practicability of each should be carefully considered, and 
suggestions should be made freely. ‘‘In a multitude of counsellors there is safety’’ and it is hoped 
that before the next revision committee begins its work we can present to it not only much useful 
data but also some valuable suggestion that will result in a more serviceable book and an increased 
interest therein. 








ASSOCIATION BUSINESS 
AD INTERIM BUSINESS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 1926-1927. 


Office of the Secretary, 10 West Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


LETTER NO. 13. 
August 15, 1927. 


To the Members of the Council: 

121. Affiliation of the A. Ph. A. with the 
American Conference on Hospital Service. 
Comments have been received from members 
of the Council and this proposal will have 
further discussion at the meeting of the Council 
on Monday, August 22nd. 

122. Motion No. 46 (see Council Letter 
No. 12, page 766) has been carried and the 
City of Baltimore, four per cent, registered 
bonds, due in 1959 have been purchased, and 
when registered will be placed in the safe 
deposit box of the ASSOCIATION. 

123. Motion No. 47 (see Council Letter 
No. 12, page 767) has been carried and Messrs. 
Lea and Febiger of Philadelphia, Pa. have 
been so notified. 

124. Proposed Consolidation of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association with the National 
Association of Retail Druggists. The Secre- 
tary was recently advised that the National 
Association of Retail Druggists had appointed 
Messrs. Samuel C. Davis, William A. Oren 
and Ambrose Hunsberger as a Special Com- 
mittee to represent that Association in con- 
nection with the proposal to consolidate the 
two Associations. Acting under the provision 
of the resolution adopted at the last annual 
meeting, Chairman Hilton appointed the 
following Special Committee to represent the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION: 
Messrs. T. J. Bradley, J. H. Beal and L. L. 
Walton. Arrangements have been completed 
for a meeting of these committees at the 
Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., on Tuesday, 
August 23rd, at 9:30 a.m. 

125. A Jcint Meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the N. A. R. D. and the A. Ph. A. 
Arrangements have been completed to hold 
the annual joint meeting of these two com- 
mittees at the Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo., on Tuesday, August 23rd, at 3:00 p.m. 
It is requested that members of the Council 
submit any recommendations as to subjects to 


he discussed at this meeting, at the meeting’ 


of.the Council on Monday morning, August 
26th. 
870 


126. Committee on History and Achieve- 
ment of Pharmacy. In accordance with the 
request of the Council (see Council Letter 
No. 1, Item No. 21) Chairman Hilton desires 
to submit the following nominations for mem- 
bership of this Committee: C. H. LaWall, 
Chairman, W. B. Philip, R. P. Fischelis, H. V. 
Arny, J. H. Beal, S. C. Henry, E. L. New- 
comb, H. C. Christenson and H. A. B. Dun- 
ning. 

127. Applicants for Membership. The fol- 
lowing applications properly endorsed and 
accompanied by the first year’s dues have 
been received: 

No. 195, C. H. Biermann, Supply Depot 
U. S. P. H. S., Perry Point, Md.; No. 196, 
Edwin A. Brown, 101 W. Third St., Winona, 
Minn.; No. 197, Frederick R. Greenbaum, 
4724 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; No. 198, 
Glenn Llewellyn Jenkins, Lombard and Greene 
Sts., Baltimore, Md.; No. 199, Frank V. 
McCullough, 801 E. Eighth St. or 501 Elsby 
Bldg., New Albany, Ind.; No. 200, Samuel 
Benjamin Mitchell, 45 N. Main St., Sumter, 
S. C.; No. 201, Julius Peter Rakstis, 2425 
W. Marquette Rd., Chicago, IIll.; No. 202, 
J. P. Roche, Evergreen, Ala.; No. 203, Harold 
Boyd Sifton, Dept. of Botany, University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Canada; No. 204, William 
Teller Straughn, Evergreen, Ala.; No. 205, 
Edwin E. Taiber, 152 S. Main St., Freeport, 
N. Y.; No. 206, Arthur Hoyt Uhl, University 
of Valparaiso, Valparaiso, Ind.; No. 207, 
Fred W. Warnke, 746 Bergen Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J.; No. 208, John A. Weeks, 706 
Hutchins Ave., Ballinger, Texas. 

(Motion No. 48.) Vote on applications for 
active membership in the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 

128. Applicants for Membership on Ac- 
count of Contributions to the Headquarters 
Building Fund. The following non-members 
of the A. Pu. A. have pledged $25.00 or more 
to the Headquarters Building. Fund and have 
made a cash payment of $5.00 or more. They 
are entitled to membership and you are re- 
quested to vote on the applicaticns which have 
been properly endorsed. 

H-453, Harry D. Chalfin, 48 Ralph Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; H-454, Muriel S. Dudding, 
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Hope, Ind.; H-455, Israel E. Gans, 1004 N. 4206 Bates St., St. Louis, Mo.; H-461, John 
Francisco St., Chicago, Ill.; H-456, J. Max Frederick Siefert, 1228 N. Union St., Decatur, 
Haeberle, 1003 9th Ave., Broken Bow, Nebr.; _ IIl. 

H-457, Irene Ann Kosztin, 1978 Niagara St., (Motion No. 49.) Vote on applications of 
Buffalo, N. Y.; H-458, Oliver Morris North, contributors to the Headquarters Building Fund 
332 Delaware Ave., Dayton, Ohio; H-459, for Membership in the American Pharmaceutical 
Miss Tova Elvera Olsson, 3607 Hoyt Ave., Association. 

Everett, Wash.; H-460, Melvin Charles Sheets, E. F. Keury, Secretary. 





MINUTES OF THE SECOND MEETING OF THE 1926-1927 COUNCIL OF THE 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. * 


LETTER NO. 14, 


Ad interim business of the Council was transacted by mail and published in the JouRNAL. 

The second meeting was called to order by Chairman Hilton at 9:30 a.m., Tuesday, 
August 22nd, in the Coronado Hotel, St. Louis. The following members were present: Hilton, 
Arny, DuMez, Fischelis, Christensen, Day, LaWall, Bradley, Judisch, Eberle and Kelly. 

No. 129.—The Secretary reported that Motion No. 48 (see Council Letter No. 13, in this 
issue) and Motion No. 49 (see Council Letter No. 13, in this issue) had been carried. Applicants 
for membership numbered 195 to 208 inclusive, and applicants for membership numbered H-453 
to H-461 inclusive are, therefore, declared elected. 

No. 130.—No report was submitted by the Committee on Finance. On motion of Eberle, 
seconded by DuMez, the Secretary was instructed to express the congratulations and good wishes 
of the Council to Dr. Koch on the occasion of his recent marriage. 

No. 131.—Chairman Bradley submitted the following report for the Committee on Prop- 
erty and Funds: 

To the Chairman and Members of the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association: 


In accordance with Article VI of Chaper IV of the By-Laws of the Council, 
the Committee on Property and Funds hereby recommends to the Council the 
following banks and safe deposit vaults: 


DEPOSITORIES FOR FUNDS. 


The Baltimore Trust Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Drovers and Mechanics National Bank, Baltimore, Md. 
Merchants Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 
Boston Penny Savings Bank, Boston, Mass. 

We are advised by Treasurer Holton that the Merchants Trust Company 
will soon be known as the Merchants and Newark Trust Company and if this change 
should be mae, we recommend its approval as a bank of deposit. 


DEPOSITORIES FOR SECURITIES AND DEEDS. 


Baltimore Trust Company, Baltimore, Md. Safe Deposit Boxes. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) THEopoRE J. BrapLey, Chairman. 


On motion of Day, seconded by LaWall, the report was accepted and approved. 
No. 132.—Chairman Bradley presented the following report for the Committee on Property 
and Funds: 
‘Treasurer Holton has requested me to notify you if I approve the exchange 
of $15,000 worth of Second Liberty Bonds (called for payment on November 15th) 
for City of Baltimore four per cent registered bonds, due in 1959, and, as Chairman 
of the Committee on Property and Funds, I approve of this exchange, understanding 





* The first meeting of the Council (1926-1927) was held in Philadelphia. See Minutes in 
Jour. A. Px. A., October 1926, p. 935. 
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that the Baltimore bonds are acceptable by the rules governing investments of the 


permanent funds of the Association. 
“The bonds to be exchanged are investments of the following funds: 


Ee ee Ea. cea bere ON Ss Ce hee $2,000 .00 

PE So eS ng deo ee wee es oe 5,000 .00 

William Procter, Jr., Monument Fund............ 8,000 .00 
Total $15,000.00” 


The report was accepted and approved on motion of LaWall seconded by Arny. 
“The Treasurer also requests that this request be placed before the Council, promptly.’ 
No. 133.—The report of the Committee on Publications was presented by Chairman 


DuMez: 


’ 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS. 


To the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association: 

This has been an unusually busy year for the Committee on Publications owing to the fact 
that, in addition to routine business, there was considerable work incident to the transfer of the 
contract of the National Formulary V and arrangements had to be made for the publication of 
the Recipe Book. In addition a new scheme was tried out in securing estimates on the cost of 
getting out our publications. It occurred to some of us that we could possibly drive a better 
bargain by securing a combined estimate on two or more of our publications than by obtaining 
separate estimates on each publication. While this procedure has not worked out as well as 
was expected, yet it is believed that a considerable saving has been effected for the Association. 

Journal: The total expenditures for the publication of the JouRNAL for 1926, including 
the Editor’s salary, were $17,459.85 ($13,709.85 + $3750.00). The total expenditures for 1925 
were $17,645.17 ($13,895.17 + $3750.00) representing a decrease of $185.32 for 1926. 

The receipts of the JouRNAL for advertising, sale of single copies, reprints, etc., for 1926 
were $9828,26. Adding to this a subscription credit of $5675.20 (See Art. XIII of Chap. IV of 
the By-Laws), the total receipts amounted to $15,503.46, or a decrease of $546.67. 

The total expenditures of $17,459.85 less the total receipts of $15,503.46 shows a net cost 
to the Association of $1956.39. In 1925, the net cost was $1595.04. This increase in net cost 
was due mainly to loss in advertisng. 

The contract for the printing, binding and mailing of the JouRNAL for 1927 was again 
awarded to the Mack Printing Co., of Easton, Pa. In general the terms of the contract are the 
same as those for 1926, except that a reduction was made in the charges for paper, presswork and 
binding and in the price of covers. It is estimated that these changes will make possible a saving 
to the Association this year of approximately $550 if the same number of copies and pages are 
printed as were printed last year. 

A detailed report on the activities and finances of the JoURNAL will be made by the Editor. 

Year Book: ‘The contract for the printing, binding and distribution of the YEAR Book 
was again awarded to the Lancaster Press, of Lancaster, Pa. As the YEAR Book was used in 
securing combination bids on the JOURNAL and REcIPE Book, the award of the contract was not 
made until May 26, 1927. 

As approximately 2400 books were distributed last year, about 2300 of these on request for 
the same by members of the Association, only 2500 were contracted for this year. Last year, 
there were 4350 copies of the book contracted for at a total cost of $5383.91. The cost per volume, 
including postage but not the Editor’s salary, was $1.24. While the cost per volume will exceed 
$1.35 this year, the total cost because of the smaller number (2500) contracted for will result ina 
saving to the AssocraATION of approximately $1500, as closely as can be estimated at this time. 

On February 20thacontract with the Board of Trustees of the United States Pharmacopceial 
Convention was completed whereby the Board agrees to pay $1000.00 toward the expense of com- 
piling and publishing the abstracts to be printed in the YEAR Book for 1926, or Volume 15. 

National Formulary IV: Since January 1, 1926, the Midland Publishing Co. has not 
furnished a report on the sales of the stock of 1634 copies which they had on hand at that time. 
However, during the year 1926, the Midland Publishing Co., and their distributing agents, have 

returned to the Secretary of the Association 1516 copies, leaving 175 copies unaccounted for. In 
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addition the Association has on hand 1000 unbound copies. By action of the Council taken last 
year, the disposal of this stock was left in the hands of the Secretary of the AssocraATION and the 
Chairman of the Publication Committee. Up to the present time no special effort has been made 
to move this stock, but copies have been furnished schools and libraries requesting them and in 
this way 20 or more copies have been disposed of. 

National Formulary V.—(a) Transfer of Contract. On the request of the Chemical Cata- 
log Co., of New York, and with the approval of the Council, the contract for the agency and sale 
of the National Formulary V was transferred to the J. B. Lippincott Co., of Philadelphia, as of 
December 1, 1926. ‘This transfer was made without any change in the terms of the contract 
with the exception of the amount to be spent for advertising purposes. 

(6) Copies Printed and Sold. Series A and B of the National Formulary V have been 
printed and bound as follows: Series A, 20,061 copies; Series B, 10,023 copies, or a total of 30,084 
copies. Up to December 1, 1926, when the contract for the agency and sale of the book was 
transferred to the J. B. Lippincott Co., the Chemical Catalog Co. had sold 18,128 copies and 77 
complimentary copies had been distributed. From December 1, 1926, to June 1, 1927, the J. B. 
Lippincott Co. sold 3001 copies and 9 complimentary copies were distributed. On June 1, 1927, 
the stock on hand amounted to 8869 copies. 

(c) Permission to Use Text. Requests for permission to use portions of the text for com- 
ment in various books have continued to come in. These requests have been transmitted to the 
Council and the names of those whose requests have been favorably acted upon have been pub- 
lished in the Council Letters, hence they are not listed here. 

Additional details concerning the National Formulary, have been included in the Secre- 
tary’s report. 

Recipe Book: In December 1926, Editor Griffith turned in the greater part of the com- 
pleted manuscript for the first edition of the Recipe Book. With this material in hand, several 
conferences were held with interested publishers relative to printing and binding, and with Editor 
Griffith and Chairman Lascoff of the Committee on style, make-up, reading of proof, etc. Invita- 
tions for bids on the cost of producing the book were finally sent out to all the firms that bid 
on the National Formulary V and estimates were received from six of them. At this point, the 
matter of the agency and sale of the book was brought in as a factor in the total cost of production. 
After giving careful consideration to all the relevant factors, the Committee on Publications 
recommended to the Council that the contract for production, agency and sale be awarded to 
one and the same publishers, namely, the J. B. Lippincott Co., of Philadelphia. This recommen- 
dation was approved and the contract for Series A of 5000 copies was completed on August 15, 
1927. In general the terms of the contract are the same as those of the contract awarded for the 
printing, binding and distribution of the National Formulary V. 

The book will be of the same size and general make-up as the National Formulary V and 
will be bound in buckram, the color to be distinctly different from that of the National Formulary. 
The selling price has been fixed at $5.00 per copy. 

Consolidated Index to Proceedings and Year Book: At the first meeting of the Council 
held in Philadelphia last year, the Committee on Publications was requested to make within the 
three months following the best possible estimate of the cost of an Index to the PROCEEDINGs and 
Year Books from 1902 to 1927 and to set a selling price for the same, after which the Secretary 
of the ASSOCIATION was to ascertain the possible market for such an index volume and to report 
to the Council. 

Owing to the numerous other publication matters which the Committee has had to handle 
this year, it has not been able to give this request its attention to date, but will do so in the near 
future. 

In conclusion, the Chairman wishes to thank personally the members of the Committee, 
Editor Griffith of the Recipe Book, Chairman Lascoff, of the Committee on Recipe Book, and 
others for the prompt and helpful assistance which they have rendered when called upon. 

Respectfully submitted, A. G. DuMsz, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE REPORTER ON THE PROGRESS OF PHARMACY. 


To the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association: 
Volume 14 which is now in press is the YEAR Book for 1925. It is being printed and bound 
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by the Lancaster Press, of Lancaster, Pa., and will be ready for distribution in the near future, 

It seems that delay in getting out the YEAR Book is unavoidable. This year the Publica- 
tion Committee tried out the system of securing combined estimates on its various publications, 
hence the contract was not let until May 26, 1927, and we are later than ever in completing the 
job. 

Volume 14 of the YEAR Book will not differ much in appearance from Volume 13 as no 
changes have been made in the general style of make-up. It will be somewhat smaller in size as 
a different arrangement has been followed in preparing the roll of members. In the coming vol- 
ume, both the alphabetical and geographical rolls of members will be set in solid instead of 
leaded type and the street addresses will begin on the same line as the names of the members. This 
will result in an estimated reduction of 10 to 15% in the number of pages required to print these 
rolls. 

Following the precedent set by the Council in the case of Volume 13, a letter of inquiry 
and a return postal is being sent to all members by the Secretary of the Association to determine 
how many desire to receive the book this year. Asa result of the inquiry sent out last year only 
about 2400 books were distributed. It was expected that the result would be approximately 
the same this year, so only 2500 copies were contracted for, which will mean the saving of a 
considerable sum to the Association. 

The contract with the Board of Trustees of the United States Pharmacopceial Convention 
was completed on February 20th, which means that there will be available from this source 
$1000 to be applied to the expense of getting out Volume 15. It is, therefore, recommended 
that a portion of this sum be used to pay the abstractors who collaborate in getting out the book. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. G. DuMeEz, Reporter 


The reports were accepted and approved on motion of Arny, seconded by Holton. 
No. 135.—E. G. Eberle read the report of the Editor of the JourNAL as follows: 


To the Members of the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association: 

The JoURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION had its beginning in 1912. 
In none of the following figures of the report is the Editor’s salary included. 

Since beginning the publication of the JouRNAL the type-setting costs have more than 
doubled, during the last few years there has been no change. The cost for paper, presswork and 
binding has remained the same for several years until this year (1927) when the cost has been 
reduced so that with the same number of pages and same number of copies an annual saving of 
about $550 is represented. For illustration, the cost of paper, presswork and binding of 104 
pages under the cost of prior years would be just about the same as 112 pages at the rate applying 
for 1927. The type-setting cost remains the same as during the years immediately preceding. 


This affects the cost of publication by the kind of type used and by the number of pages of type 


matter, thus the same kind of type because of the difference in the number of pages in an issue 
of this year cost three times as much as that in the same month of last year and another striking 
comparison is represented by two corresponding months, of this and last year, in the one instance 
there was none of the type under comparison and in the other a number of pages of that type 
which cost over one hundred dollars. The illustrations are simply presented here to show why 
even though there is a lower cost for paper, presswork and binding, the type and number of pages 
required may offset the indicated saving. The comparisons were made for the reason that the 
saving did not show up in lower totals, and to prove the figures: 

The expenses for the first volume of the JourNAL (1912) were $4503.15, the receipts, 
$3655.42; for 1913, expenses, $5465.83, receipts, $3595.80; for 1914, expenses, $5863.32, receipts, 
$3864.89; for 1915, expenses, $6192.73, receipts, $3620.33; for 1916, expenses, $5623.07, receipts, 
$5478.21; for 1917, expenses, $6402.31, receipts, $5220.54; 1919, expenses, $7635.80, receipts, 
$6114.69; 1920, expenses, $10,291.40, receipts, $9003.95; 1921, expenses, $11,935.95, receipts, 
$8412.02; 1922, expenses, $11,782.11, receipts, $8553.98; 1923, expenses, $12,827.04, receipts, 
$8834.67; 1924, expenses, $13,781.33, receipts, $9687.26; 1925, expenses, $13,895.17, receipts, 
$10,376.33; 1926, expenses, $13,709.85, receipts, $9828.25. 

The periods up to June of the year 1925, 1926 and 1927 (6 months each) follow: 
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1295. 1926. 1927. 

Expenses. Receipts. Expenses. Receipts. Expenses. Receipts. 
Jan. 943.09 815.38 934.56 685.41 1064.81 916.23 
Feb. 1068 . 32 891.15 1021.67 780.45 1044.44 660.81 
March 1122.03 1153.02 1149.94 1143.08 1146.09 1309.19 
April 1171.23 609.04 1013.82 939.21 1180.97 808.61 
May 1096.11 677.08 1086. 27 751.67 1114.33 987 . 67 
June 1237.78 1081. 56 1187.62 1009.91 1188.45 1086.26 











6638 . 56 5227 .23 6393.88 5309.73 6739.19 5678.77 


This report deals with the business of 1926 and as in reports of other years this is compared 
with the preceding twelve months. 

The expenses of 1925 were $13,895.17, not including the Editor’s salary; the receipts were 
$10,376.33. Deduct the latter from the former and we have a cost of $3518.84; adding the 
Editor’s salary there is a total of $7268.84. The average monthly circulation, not counting 
back numbers and copies sent out to state association officers and board members, etc., there 
was an average monthly circulation of 4750, dividing this into $7268.48 shows an annual cost 
of the Journal of $1.56 per volume to the Association. 

The expenses of 1926 were $13,709.85, not including the Editor’s salary; the receipts 
were $9828.26. Deduct the latter from the former and we have a cost of $3881.59 adding the 
Editor’s salary there is a total of $7631.59. Figuring as for foregoing the average monthly circu- 
lation during 1926 was 5000 and dividing into $7631.59 shows an annual cost of the JouRNAL of 
$1.52 per volume to the Association. Or, crediting the JouRNAL with one-half of paid dues for 
the year (not Headquarters members) less 20% for overhead, which was $5673.80 in 1925, and 
$5675.20 in 1926. Deducting $5673.80 from $7268.84, the net cost of the JouRNAL, including the 
Editor’s salary, for 1925, there remains a cost of $1595.04; and for 1926, deducting $5675.20 
from $7631.59 which is the net cost for 1926, including the Editor’s salary, there remains a net 
cost for the year of $1956.39, after the credits have been made. Apply the same calculation 
for the first six months of the year 1927 deducting six months of Editor’s salary and six months 
credit for dues as per foregoing calculation there remains a net cost of $374.87. Whether the 
showing will be as good as that at the end of the year depends largely on whether the same ratio 
of the dues received will obtain. 

There was a larger circulation in 1926 and a few more pages in the annual volume than in 
that of 1925, 1166 in the former and 1152 in the latter; however, the expenses for the year 1926 
were $185.32 less than for 1925. In 1925 we received some short period advertising on account 
of the appearance of the new Pharmacopeeia, which was discontinued and lost to 1926. In 
1925 also there were a number of full-page advertisements advising of the change in preparations 
manufactured by the advertiser. Changes in business resulted in losses of some advertising 
in 1926 and general discontinuance was another cause of loss of bu_iness, all told it represented 
considerably more than the amount represented by the difference in receipts of 1925 and 1926, 
but fortunately new business was received and several patrons resumed advertising so that at 
the present time we have slightly more advertising business than ever before. There have been 
consolidations this year of which you know that have cut the advertising in half of these firms, 
but even so, at the present, we have somewhat more advertising. 

The publication costs in 1925 were $10,211.51 and in 1926, $10,026.02, to which should 
be added (for 1926) the incidentals of publication—printer’s slips, $24.97; mailing lists, $22.30; 
multigraph work for Mr. Olsen (Department of Business Management) and payments to him 
$113.11—which leaves the total cost less by $25.81. The cost of mailing the JouRNAL in 1925 
was $521.31 and in 1926, $584.02, a difference of $62.71, due to a larger number being mailed 
in the latter year. The clerical service in 1925 was $1238.35 and in 1926, $1126.25, less in 1926 
by $112.10. The office postage amounted to $206.20 in 1926 and $202.64 in 1925, more in 1926 
by $3.56. Photographs, engravings, etc., cost $293.95 in 1926 and $157.11 in 1925, more by 
$136.84 in 1926. Telephone and telegraph cost $47.55 in 1925 and less by $8.94 in 1926. Freight, 
express and hauling was $50.50 in 1925 and less by $10.96 in 1926. Due to less advertising in 
1926 as shown the commissions were naturally less, $699.33 in 1925, and $623.01 in 1926, a differ- 
ence of $76.32. The binding of the JourRNaL cost $4.00 less in 1926—$28.00 in 1925 and $24.00 
in 1926. The Bibliography in 1926. cost:for typing $25.75 and in 1926, $12.75, less in 1926 by 
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$13.00. All of the foregoing details were reported to the Committee on Publications and these 
as well as the receipts were audited as has been reported. 

The receipts, as stated, for 1925 were $10,376 and $9828.26 in 1926. Advertising amounted 
to $8526.01 in 1925 and in 1926, $7654.90. Subscriptions, single copies and bound volumes 
brought $766.88 in 1925 and $924.57 in 1926. Reprints in 1925 amounted to $882.58; in 1926, 
$577.71. Miscellaneous items were partly included in the reprint item of $882.58 in 1925 and 
in addition there were $200.00 from the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy and 
86 cents for type cuts. The miscellaneous items, 1926, amount to $671.08, divided as follows: 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, $392.50; American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, $200; sale of electros and half-tones, $68.97; credit on binding volumes, 40 cents; 
minutes for Delegates, $7.50; type cuts, $1.71. 

The terms of the contract in 1925 and 1926 were the same. The minutes of the Phila- 
delphia meeting were printed in the volume for 1926. The minutes as printed in the JOURNAL 
were sent to all delegates. 

It is pleasing to note the splendid coéperation given by Secretary H. C. Christensen and 
the support given by the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy is appreciated and we are 
confident that it is a well worthwhile investment. It is such coéperation that advances phar- 
macy and helps along the work of the organization. 

Appreciation is expressed for the continued coéperation of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy and pleasing to announce that for 1927 the Association contributes 
$300. We are also appreciative of the assistance rendered by Chairman C. B. Jordan of the 
Executive Committee and Secretary Zada M. Cooper. 

The Department of Business Management under the direction of Prof. Paul C. Olsen 
has received favorable comment; and the Editor expresses his thanks for the continued services 


of the director. 
The Bibliography of Pharmaceutical Research is being conducted with the usual dispatch 


by Editor DuMez. 

We have found the roster in the back Advertising Section of great value—it brings us 
into touch with the officers of State Associations and Boards of Pharmacy. While it means an 
expense each month it is well worth it to the Association. 

The index of titles, synonyms, etc., of the National Formulary from the first to the present 
edition has been completed and reprints have been made and the sale of them will pay for the 
reprints. We are indebted to Prof. H. A. Langenhan for the compilation. 

It has been a source of satisfaction that it has been possible to continue coéperation 
with the National Conference of Pharmaceutical Research. American Pharmacy has always 
been advanced through the efforts of the members of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL As- 
SOCIATION. 

The year for another revision of the Standards is not very distant; it is by united action 
that advances are made and as all workers have the same object in view, namely, to have these 
serve their intended purpose, harmonious coéperation to the extent of due consideration is essential. 
To that end the JourRNAL has always endeavored, in so far as this was possible, to present these 
reports, whenever these represented a difference of opinion, for the consideration of the pharma- 
cists of the country. 

Being associated with the Secretary has served many good purposes, not the least of 
which is coéperation in holding and securing members, serving the membership and coming 
into closer contact with other activities and the departments of the Government. Looking 
back to the beginning there has been a gradual increase in income of the JoURNAL as will be noted 
by the reports of the years; there will be a greater increase with an established larger member- 
ship and the establishment of the Headquarters. There is no question but that acquaintance 
with the JouRNAL has become extended and is being more frequently quoted in publications more 
or less related to pharmacy. Though mistakes will be made and circumstances will come about 
which should perhaps not have occurred, the thought is constantly uppermost to have the JOURNAL 
representative of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION which is the organization of Ameri- 
can pharmacists and which has been constructively helpful to American Pharmacy. 

Thanking you, and always glad to be of service. 

The report was accepted and approved on motion of Arny, seconded by Holton. 
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No. 136.—After a general discussion, it was moved by Arny, seconded by Eberle, that it 
is the sense of the Council that the question of compensating collaborators be deferred until 
the abstracts for Volume 15 of the YEAR Book are completed. The motion was carried. 

No. 137.—The report of the Committee on National Formulary was presented in abstract 
by Chairman W. L. Scoville and was received and approved on motion of Bradley, seconded 
by Judisch. The report will be printed in full in the September 1927 issue of the JouRNAL. 

No. 138.—It was moved by LaWall, seconded by DuMez, that the information collected 
by the Secretary in reference to the American Conference on Hospital Service (see Council Letter 
No. 12, page 766 and Council Letter No. 13, page 870) be referred to the Section on Practical Phar- 
macy and Dispensing for their consideration. Motion carried. 

No. 139.—Fischelis moved that it is the sense of the Council that the salary of the Editor 
should be increased to a fair basis and that the matter be referred to the Committee on Finance 
for a report at a later session. Motion seconded by DuMez and carried. 

No. 140.—On motion of Arny, seconded by DuMez, the nominations for membership 
on the Committee on the History and Achievements of Pharmacy were approved (see Council 
Letter No. 13, page 870). 

No. 141.—The unexpended balance of the appropriation for the expenses of the Committee 
on Pharmacy Week was reappropriated for the use of the Committee with the understanding 
that a financial report would be submitted later, on motion of Fischelis, seconded by Arny. 

No. 142.—After a general discussion, Bradley moved that the matter of arranging for 
the annual dinner of the A. A. C. P. in the program of the annual meeting be referred to the 
secretary and the next Local Secretary. 

No. 143.—As recommended by Dr. Edward Kremers, it was decided, on motion of Holton, 
seconded by LaWall, that copies of the PROCEEDINGS and YEAR Books be donated to the Library 
of the American University at Beirut, Syria. 

No. 144.—Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt, of St. Louis, Mo., was nominated as Honorary Presi- 
dent of the AssocIaATION on motion of Eberle, seconded by Arny; E. F. Kelly, Baltimore, Md., 
was nominated as Secretary on motion of Bradley, seconded by LaWall, and C. W. Holton was 
nominated as Treasurer on motion of Fischelis, seconded by Arny. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at 4 P.m., Wednesday, August 24th. 


MINUTES OF THE ADJOURNED SECOND MEETING OF THE 1926-1927 COUNCIL. 


The Council convened at 4:10 p.m., Wednesday, August 24th, with the following members 
present: Hilton, Arny, Holton, Judisch, Day, Eberle, Christensen and Kelly. 

No. 145.—Mr. John Culley reported that a number of Secretaries of State pharmaceutical 
associations met on Tuesday, August 23rd, at 7:00 p.m. and formed a temporary organization 
known as the Conference of Secretaries of Pharmaceutical Associations of which A. L. I. Winne, 
was elected Temporary Chairman, W. H. Lamont, Temporary Secretary, and the following 
Temporary Directors: John Culley, J. G. Noh, R. P. Fischelis and W. B. Day. The purpose 
of the conference is to exchange executive information and information about the individual 
work of each association. ‘Those interested desired to have the approval of the Council to the 
formation of such an organization and to have the advice and guidance of the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. ‘The organization will meet at the same time and place as the A. Pu. A. 
and will coéperate heartily with it. It was moved by Diner, and seconded by DuMez, that the 
organization of this Conference be approved and the motion was carried. 

No. 146.—The Secretary reported that the officers nominated to the House of Delegates 
by the Council were elected by the House. 

No. 147.—It was moved by Fischelis that Article IV of Chapter II of the By-Laws of the 
Council be amended by striking out the second sentence of the first paragraph. Under the By- 
Laws, a vote on this motion was deferred until the next meeting. 

No. 148.—Chairman Bradley reported for the Special Committee appointed to confer 
with a like committee from the National Association of Retail Druggists on the proposed con- 
solidation of the two associations, that the committees met and after a full discussion reached 
the following agreement: 

“The Committee is convinced that the proposed consolidation of the AMERI- 

CAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION and the National Association of Retail Druggists 
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is not feasible at the present time, but the associations should continue to coéperate 

in all possible ways. Such coéperation should lead to closer affiliation of the organi- 

zations and this may result in a way being found to bring about a consolidation 

at some time in the future. In the meantime, the annual joint meeting of the 

Council and the Executive Committee of the respective associations will serve to 

keep the organizations in close contact with each other.”’ 

On motion of Eberle seconded by Holton, the report was received and approved. 

No. 149.—Chairman Arny presented the report of the Committee on Pharmaceutical 
Research: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PHARMACEUTICAL RESEARCH. 

“Your committee transacted business during the past year by correspondence and 
also held a meeting at Hotel Coronado, St. Louis, on August 20, 1927, with the following mem- 
bers present: Messrs. Arny, Scoville, Krantz, Peacock, Beal, LaWall, Youngken and Beringer. 

“Six applications for grants from the A. Pu. A. Research Fund were considered and your 
committee recommends that the following grants be made: 

“To Professor F. F. Blicke of the School of Pharmacy of the University of Michigan 
Seep spnmnin aie Geren GNNND TIOTIEOS,.55 ois oi sos ok 5k ss kb Bie 3 ON oh Sd ee wate $200. 

“To Professor Arno Viehoever, of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, 
eee eure GUND) CS ios i a, kw gid cad.) oid ils Sie dls Maible's wtoudeeann ees $200. 

“To Dr. K. K. Chen, of Johns Hopkins Medical School, for further study of ephedrine, 
I acne ash aie igh wit uae Dre = Se NO De AALS < olneo ated ewlde s $100. 

“Your committee begs to call your attention to the fact that as yet the grant of $375.00 
made last year for National Formulary research work under direction of Chairman Scoville of 
the N. F. Committee and the Chairman of the A. Pu. A. Research Committee, has not been 
expended. We suggest that this amount be continued available during the year 1927-1928. 

“Your committee begs leave to call attention to the expiration of the terms of the following 
members of the Research Committee: J. A. Koch and Arno Viehoever.”’ 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PHARMACEUTICAL RESEARCH—ABSTRACT OF MINUTES OF SIXTH 
ANNUAL MEETING. 
The Sixth Annual Meeting of the National Conference on Pharmaceutical Research was 
called to order by Chairman Arny at Hotel Coronado, St. Louis, at 9:30 a.m. August 20, 1927. 


Roll call showed the following delegates present: 

From the A ssoctation of Official Agricultural Chemists: J. C. Munch, L. E. Warren. 

From the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy: Anton Hogstad, Louis Saalbach, 
M.S. Dunn. 

From the American Chemical Society Division on Medicinal Chemicals: R. P. Fischelis. 

From the American Drug Manufacturers Association: Mortimer Bye, L. W. Rowe. 

From the American Pharmaceutical Association: H. V. Arny, W. L. Scoville, J. C. Pea- 
cock, G. D. Beal. 

From the American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association: F. B. Fisk. 

From the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 1. E. Warren, J. F. Clev- 
enger, G. L. Keenan. 

From the Hygienic Laboratory, U. S. Public Health Service: G. W. McCoy. 

From the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy: \. .. Walton, H. W. Reuter, H. C. 
Christensen. 

From the National Association of Retail Druggists: Louis Emanuel, F. H. Swift. 

From the National Formulary Revision Committee: W. 1. Scoville. 

From the National Wholesale Druggists Association: E. .. Newcomb. 

From the Pharmaceutical Laboratory Conference: J. C. Krantz, Jr., C. M. Sterling. 

From the Plant Science Seminar: E. N. Gathercoal, O. M. P. Canis, H. W. Youngken, 
L. J. Schwarz. 

From the Proprietary Association: E. M. Kemp, D. E. Combs, J. H. Howe. 

From the U.S. P. Revision Committee: E. F. Cook, C. H. LaWall, G. M. Beringer, A. G. 


DuMez. 
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The following associates were present: C. L. Cox, L. K. Darbaker, P. H. Dirstein, E. G. 
Eberle, G. W. Fiero, E. B. Fischer, D. B. R. Johnson, W. C. Jones, E. F. Kelly, H. A. Nelson, 
S. E. Owen, Bertha DeG. Peacock, P. S. Pittenger, R. H. Raabe, W. F. Rudd, Albert Schneider, 
A. J. Schwarz, D. H. Spencer, R. E. Terre, E. R. Theis and W. H. Zeigler. 

The Chairman then appointed a nominating committee consisting of Messrs. Walton, 
Scoville and Zeigler, after which the Minutes of the 1926 meeting were submitted and received. 

The annual report of the chairman was then read and a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Walton, Cook, Scoville, LaWall and Saalbach was selected to consider the recommendations 
made therein. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer was then presented and the following summarizes 
the financial condition of the Conference: 


Receipts 1926-1927 $520.59 
Expenditures 1926-1927 $367 . 35 
Balance on hand Aug. 10, 1927 $153.24 


Reports were then presented by the chairman of seven of the ten standing committees 
of the Conference; those reporting being: 


Committee Chairman 
Manufacture of Galenicals G. M. Beringer 
Standardization of Galenicals W. L. Scoville 
Standardization of Medicinal 
Chemicals C. H. LaWall 
Sources and Identification of Botanic Drugs H. W. Youngken 
Standardization of Botanic Drugs E. L. Newcomb 
Chemistry of Drug Plants J. C. Munch for 
W. O. Emery 
Business Research in Pharmacy Ambrose Hunsberger 


Chairman Arny reported for the special committee on Color Standards and for the com- 
mittee on committees. Discussion of the latter report resulted in authorization of the creation 
of three new standing committees, viz: 


Committee on History of Pharmacy 
Committee on Pharmacology and Bioassays 
Committee on Physical Chemistry, as applied to pharmaceutical problems. 


Secretary Krantz reported for the committee on book of research achievements of phar- 
macy; after which the Chairman called for reports and greetings from the constituent organi- 
zations of the Conference. ‘These greetings were presented by the chairmen of the delegations 
from the sixteen (16) member organizations. 

The afternoon session was called to order at 2:10 p.m. and opened with the reception of 
the report of the committee on chairman’s address. A discussion of the financial questions 
raised in the report ensued and the following decisions were made by the Conference: 


1. That there be no retrenchment in carrying on the activities of the Con- 
ference during 1927-1928. 

2. That the chairman’s report that the routine receipts of the Conference 
were only $240.00, whereas the necessary expenditures amounted to about $400.00, 
demanded specific emergency action. 

3. That a rising vote of thanks be extended to the modest and generous 
anonymous friend who saved the activities of the Conference during 1926-1927 by a 
personal contribution of $100. 

4. That notice be served, as per requirements of our Constitution, of a 
proposed amendment of the Constitution at our meeting of 1928 whereby the annual 
dues be raised from $20 to $25 per organization member. 

5. That the chairman be authorized to endeavor to secure voluntary sub- 
scriptions of $1.00 each from those to whom bulletins of the Conference are sent. 
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6. That, since the annual organization dues cannot be raised until 1928, 
the chairman be authorized to send with the bills for 1927-1928 dues a specific request 
for an extra donation from each dues-paying member organization. 

7. That a committee of five be appointed by the chairman to study the 
question of expansion of the activities of the National Conference of Pharmaceutical 
Research and of providing adequate funds for carrying on such increased activities; 
such committee to report its findings at our 1928 meeting. 

The following subjects were then taken up and informally discussed: 


(a) Census of Research 
(b) Research Topics 

(c) Research Grants and Prizes 

(d) Research Fellowships 

Under the topic of research grants; it was announced that the State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciations of Minnesota, Utah, Missouri, Wisconsin, Michigan and Maryland had established 
grants available for research in the pharmacy schools of their separate universities. 

After informal discussion of a number of research matters, participated in by Messrs. 
Jones, Scoville, Kelly, DuMez, Dunn, Munch, Beringer, Johnson, Dirstein and Zeigler, the report 
of the nominating committee was called for and the following officers were elected for the year 
1927-1928: 

Chairman, H. V. Arny, of New York. 
Vice-Chairman, E. F. Cook, of Philadelphia. 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. C. Krantz, Jr., of Baltimore. 


At 4 p.m. the Research Conference adjourned to meet on the Saturday before the 1928 
meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

On motion of Day, seconded by DuMez, the report was received and approved. 

No. 150.—On motion of Day, seconded by Holton, $20 was contributed to the National 
Conference on Pharmaceutical Research. 

No. 151.—After a general discussion, it was moved by Bradley, seconded by Eberle, that 
the Chairman of the Committee on State and National Legislation be requested to consult with 
the proper representative of the American Medical Association in reference to a proposed measure 
dealing with regulations promulgated by governmental departments. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


MINUTES OF THE THIRD MEETING OF THE 1926-1927 COUNCIL. 
The third meeting of the Council was held on Thursday, August 25, 1927, at 9:20 P.M. 
with the following members present: Hilton, Arny, Beal, Diner, Day, Eberle, Christensen, 


DuMez and Kelly. 
No. 152.—Minutes of the second session were read and approved on motion of Arny, 


seconded by Christensen. 

No. 153.—Hilton called attention to the illness of Sir Wm. S. Glyn-Jones at Vancouver, 
B. C., which prevented his attendance at this meeting. Arny moved, seconded by Diner, that the 
Council recommend to the General Session that a message of sympathy and good wishes be sent 
him. Motion was carried. 

No. 154.—After a general discussion of the arrangements for the meeting it was moved 
by Beal that a Special Committee on Standard Program should be appointed by the Chairman 
of the Council, to consist of three members, of which the Chairman of the Council and the Secre- 
tary should be members, which, acting as a joint committee with the Secretaries of the N. A. B. P. 
and the A. A. C. P., should work out a standard program for the meetings. Motion seconded 
by Arny and carried. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


MINUTES OF THE FOURTH MEETING OF THE 1926-1927 COUNCIL. 


The meeting was called to order at 10:30 p.m., August 26, 1927, with the following 


members present: Hilton, Arny, Beal, DuMez, Fischelis, Christensen, Day, Bradley, Holton, 


Eberle and Kelly. 
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No. 155.—The minutes of the third session were read and approved on motion of Eberle, 
seconded by Day. 

No. 156.—The written motion of Fischelis that Article IV of Chapter II of the By-Laws 
be amended by striking out the third sentence reading as follows: ‘“The Editor of the JouRNAL 
and the Editor of the Year Book shall have no vote in the Committee’’ as submitted at previous 
meetings was seconded by Beal and carried. 

No. 157.—The following were elected as members on motion of Day, seconded by Eberle: 

No. 209, Paul W. Hummel, Charleston, Mo.; No. 210, Theodore H. Herman, 73 Arundel 
Place, St.Louis, Mo.; No. 211, Ernest J. Howard, 3319 Columbine St., Denver, Colo.; No. 212, 
Clarence Glenn Robinson, 3700 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo.; No. 213, Thomas Calvin Heath, 
Columbia, Mo.; No. 214, John J. Smolinsky, 39th & Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 

H-462, William B. Zubrod, 311 West Market St., Louisville, Ky.; H-463, Sam Joseph 
Rinando, 2409 Calder Ave., Beaumont, Texas; H-464, Frank Gerard Faggio, 2343 Constance 
St., New Orleans, La.; H-465, Andrew Milton Jensen, 2505 Saunders Ave., San Antonio, Texas; 
H-466, James William Hardacre, 3300 Charlotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 

No. 158.—It was moved by Beal that the application of Mrs. H. M. Whelpley for member- 
ship be approved and that she be elected a Life Member of the Association. The motion was 
seconded by Arny and carried. 

No. 159.—The Secretary reported that the section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing 
(see Minutes Second Meeting, No. 138) had again requested, through a resolution approved 
by the House of Delegates, that the A. Pu. A. become affiliated with the American Conference 
on Hospital Service. The Council approved the affiliation on motion of Eberle, seconded by 
Day and carried. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

E. F. Keuiy, Secretary. 





THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 1927-1928. 
Office of the Secretary, 10 West Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 
LETTER NO. 1. 

To the Members of the Council: 

The reorganization and first meeting of the Council 1927-1928 was held in the Coronado 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., on Friday, August 26, 1927, beginning at 11:00 P.M. 

No. 1.—The roll was called and the following were present: Arny, Beal, Beringer, Bradley, 
Christensen, Day, Eberle, Holton, Hunsberger, Johnson and Kelly. 

No. 2.—-On motion of Day, seconded by Arny, Dr. J. H. Beal acted as Temporary Chairman. 

No. 3.—S. l,. Hilton was elected Chairman of the Council on motion of Day, seconded 
by Arny 

No. 4.—C. H. LaWall was elected Vice-Chairman of the Council on motion of Day, seconded 
by DuMez. 

No. 5.—E. G. Eberle was elected Editor of the JouRNAL on motion of Day, seconded by 
Arny. 

No.6.—A. G. DuMez was elected Editor of the Year Book on motion of Day, seconded 
by Beal. 

No.7.—The membership and officers of the Council for 1927-1928 are as follows: 


ELECTED MEMBERS. 
H. C. Christensen, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. Term expires 1928. 
S. L. Hilton, 1033—22nd St., N. W., Washington, D.C. Term expires 1928. 
J. A. Koch, 1431 Boulevard of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. Term expires 1928. 
J. H. Beal, 801 W. Nevada St., Urbana, Ill. Term expires 1929. 
W. B. Day, 701 S. Wood St., Chicago, Ill. Term expires 1929. 
C. H. LaWall, 636 Franklin Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. Term expires 1929. 
H. V. Arny, 115 W. 68th St., New York, N.Y. Term expires 1930. 
G. M. Beringer, 501 Federal St., Camden, N. J. Term expires 1930. 
T. J. Bradley, 179 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. ‘Term expires 1930. 
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EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS. 


C. W. Johnson, 4515—16th Ave., N. E., Seattle, Wash. 
Ambrose Hunsberger, 1600 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joseph Jacobs, Box 1740, Atlanta, Ga. 

E. F. Kelly, 10 West Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 

C. W. Holton, 853 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 

L. A. Seltzer, 72 Adams Ave. W., Detroit, Mich. 

E. G. Eberle, 10 West Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 

A. G. DuMez, Lombard & Greene Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


Le » | 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL. 

S. L. Hilton, Chairman, 

C. H. LaWall, Vice-Chairman, 

E. F. Kelly, Secretary. 

No. 8.—Chairman Hilton appointed J. A. Koch, W. B. Day and C. W. Holton as members 
of the Committee on Finance and these appointments were approved on motion of DuMez, sec- 
onded by Christensen. 

No. 9.—The personnel of the Committee on Property and Funds, as provided for in the 
By-Laws of the Council, is as follows for 1927-1928: C. W. Johnson, C. W. Holton, S. L. Hilton, 
J. A. Koch and E. F. Kelly. 

No. 10.—Chairman Hilton appointed H. V. Arny, G. M. Beringer and H. C. Christensen 
as members of the Committee on Publications, the other members being E. G. Eberle, E. F. Kelly, 
A. G. DuMez and C. W. Holton, as provided in the By-Laws. The appointments were approved 
on motion of Day, seconded by Bradley. Chairman Hilton then appointed A. G. DuMez as 
Chairman of the Committee on Publications as provided in the By-Laws. 

No. 11.—It was moved by Beal that an Executive Committee of the Council be authorized 
and that its membership should consist of the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Secretary, the chairmen 
of the three standing committees and the Editor of the JouRNAL. The motion was seconded by 
Day and carried. ‘The members of the Executive Committee for 1927-1928 are: S. L. Hilton, 
C. H. LaWall, E. F. Kelly, J. A. Koch, C. W. Johnson, A. G. DuMez and E. G. Eberle. 

No. 12.—Headquarters Building. Resolution No. 2 as referred to the Council by the 
House of Delegates was read: 

“In the address of the President and the report of the Headquarters Building Campaign 
Committee the recommendations dealing with the steps toward the erection of the Headquarters 
Building are similar in purport, and are summarized as follows: 


“1. That the Headquarters Building Committee be instructed to take steps 
toward securing a suitable site for the building in Washington, D. C., in accordance 
with the recent vote of the Association. 

“2. That the Headquarters Building Committee be instructed to formulate 
the general features of the building, and invite architects to submit preliminary 
sketches of the exterior and the floor plans, without cost to the Association, if this 
can be arranged. 

“3. That the cost of the building will not be more than half of the total per- 
manent funds of the Association, the balance to be invested to provide an income for 
maintenance. 

“4. That the plans should include definite provision for additions to the 
building on the site secured for it. 


“In the organization of the Association the Council is charged with the control and 
direction of the property, funds and publications of the Association, and for this reason the 
Committee on Resolutions recommends that the foregoing recommendations be referred to the 
Council with the favorable recommendation of the Resolutions Committee.” 

It was moved by Beal, seconded by Day, that the Headquarters Building Committee be 
discharged as it has not been active for some time, and that two committees of the Council, 
of five members each, be appointed by the Chairman of the Council who may, if found expedient, 
appoint members of the Association in addition to members of the Council; that one be known 
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as the Committee on Site and to have charge of the selection of a site for the Headquarters Build- 
ing and the other as the Committee on Plans and to prepare tentative plans for the Building, 
both to report their findings to the Council for approval. It was suggested that the members 
of these committees should be selected with reference to their proximity to Washington and 
President Bradley stated that his recommendation was intended to mean that the total cost of 
the site, building and equipment should not be more than one-half the total permanent funds 
of the Association including the Headquarters Building Fund. The motion was carried. 

No. 13.—Resolution No. 3, as referred to the Council and recommending that an ap- 
propriation be made to enable the Chairman of the House of Delegates to visit State pharmaceu- 
tical associations, was read. Dr. Beal stated his conviction that the future of the A. Pu. A. 
rested largely on the proper development of the House of Delegates and offered to contribute 
one hundred dollars for the purpose proposed if the Association could contribute an equal amount. 
Day moved and Holton, his colleague on the Committee on Finance, seconded that Dr. Beal's 
generous Offer be accepted with the thanks of the Association and that an equal amount be ap- 
propriated by the Council. The motion was carried. 

No. 14.—Resolution No. 9 as referred to the Council by the House of Delegates and 
recommending that the work of the Committee on Pharmacy Week be adequately financed, was 
read. It was moved by Beringer, seconded by Day, that the unexpended balance of an appro- 
priation now in the hands of this committee be applied to the expenses of the committee for 
1927-1928. The motion was carried. 

No. 15.—Resolution No. 16, as referred to the Council by the House of Delegates and 
requesting the Council to plan for the proper handling of publicity at the annual meetings, was 
read. Dr. Beal explained that the Association formerly provided for a Reporter to the Public 
Press who handled publicity and moved that the intent of the resolution be carried out by the 
appointment of a Committee of One who will be known as the Reporter to the Public Press. The 
motion was carried. 

No. 16.—Expense Committee on Biological Products —The recommendation of this Com- 
mittee, that the sum of from fifty to seventy-five dollars be appropriated for the expenses of the 
Committee and which was referred to the Council by the House of Delegates, was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, with the request that if, after a study of the report, it was thought ad- 
visable an appropriation be included in the next budget, on motion of Beringer, seconded by 
DuMez. 

No. 17.—Editor’s Salary.—In response to the request of the Council (see Council Letter 
1926-1927, No. 14, Item 139) Chairman Day reported that the Committee on Finance had con- 
sidered the suggestion that the salary of the Editor of the JouRNAL be increased and recommended 
that the salary be made $5000 per year. On his motion, seconded by Holton, the salary was 
made $5000 per year, by unanimous vote, in appreciation of the efficient and conscientious services 
of the Editor. 

No. 18.—Appointment of Committees and Delegations.—President Johnson submitted the 
following appointments which were approved on motion of Beringer, seconded by Arny. 

These committees will be found in the Association Roster of this issue of the JOURNAL. 

No. 19.—On motion of Arny, seconded by Christensen, Arno Viehoever and J. A. Koch 
were elected members of the Committee on Pharmaceutical Research to serve until 1932. 

No. 20.—On motion of Beal, seconded by Arny, the Committee on Revision of the National 
Formulary was continued until the next annual meeting. 

No. 21.—On motion of Beal, seconded by Bradley, S. L. Hilton was elected a member of 
the Commission on Proprietary Medicines for a term of five years. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
E. F. Kewry, Secretary 





LETTER NO. 2. 
To the Members of the Council: 
(Motion No. 1.) It is moved by Eberle that the minutes of the First Meeting of the 
Council 1927-1928 as presented in Council Letter No. 1 be approved. 
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No. 22.—For the information of new members of the Council it is pointed out that motions 
made by mail in the interim between meetings of the Council require no second. 
No. 23.—Chairman Hilton has appointed the following Committees in accordance with 


the action of the Council at its first meeting (See Council Letter No. 1, Item No. 12.): 


COMMITTEE ON SITE, A. PH. A. HEADQUARTERS BUILDING. 


H. A. B. Dunning, Chairman, Baltimore, Md. 

C. H. LaWall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. G. Eberle, Baltimore, Md. 
M. G. Gibbs, Washington, D. C. 
E. F. Kelly, Baltimore, Md. 


COMMITTEE ON PLANS, A. PH. A. HEADQUARTERS BUILDING. 


H. A. B. Dunning, Chairman, Baltimore, Md. 
J. H. Beal, Urbana, Il. 

A. G. DuMez, Baltimore, Md. 
E. L. Newcomb, New York, N. Y. 
E. F. Kelly, Baltimore, Md. 


with the Chairman of the Council as an ex-officio member of each committee. 

No. 24.—Applicants for Membership. The following applications properly endorsed 
and accompanied by the first year’s dues have been received. 

No. 1, Herbert E. Bowman, City Hall, Somerville, Mass.; No. 2, Gustave V. Kradwell, 
201—6th St., Racine, Wis.; No. 3, Richard Frederick Sophus Puck, Chief Pharmacist, U.S. Navy, 
Naval Training Station, Hampton Roads, Va. 

(Motion No. 2.) Vote on applications for active membership in the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

No. 25.—A pplicants for Membership on Account of Contributions to the Headquarters Build- 
ing Fund. ‘The following non-members of the A. Pu. A. have pledged $25.00 or more to the 
Headquarters Building Fund and have made a cash payment of $5.00 or more. They are en- 
titled to membership. 

H-1, Ralph Auriti, Millbrook, N. Y.; H-2, Harold Beckham Bard, 3401 Sycamore St., 
Cairo, Ill.; H-3, Clifford M. Collins, 445 South Ave., Toledo, Ohio; H-4, Kenneth B. Davis, 
% Grant Pharmacy, Grant, Nebr.; H-5, Harold Leon Eaton, Armstrong, Iowa; H-6, Irving 
Leonard Ershler, 29 Russell St., Saugerties, N. Y.; H-7, Dr. Lemon P. Gibson, Jr., Main St., 
Chesterfield, S. C.; H-8, Bernard J. Harmeling, 2226 Franklin St., Covington, Ky.; H-9, Carl 
John Isaacson, Miltonvale, Kans.; H-10, B. Paul Kunkle, 1016 Salem St., Toledo, Ohio; H-11, 
Herman Joe Lesser, 504 S. Broad St., Rome, Ga.; H-12, Robert Laughlin McMurray, Rural 
Route No. 3, Toronto, Ohio; H-13, Clayton Merlihan, 159 Villa Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.; H-14, 
Charles Ray Parker, 4700—14th St., Detroit, Mich.; H-15, Rudolph Louis Puls, 433 Warner St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; H-16, Lester J. Schlesinger, 260 Hampton Drive, Indianapolis, Ind.; H-17, 
James Andrew Sitison, Albermarle, N. C.; H-18, William Staman, 287 Irving St., Plymouth, 
Mich.; H-19, Robert Thornton Wright, 603 E. College St., Iowa City, Iowa; H-20, Bert Harry 
Zybell, 4861 Forsythe Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 

(Motion No. 3.) Vote on applications of contributors to the Headquarters Building Fund 
for Membership in the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

No. 26.—Applicants for Life Membership on Account of Contributions to Headquarters 
Building Fund. Under a provision made by the Board of Directors of the A. Pu. A. at a meeting 
held in Washington, D. C., on December 7, 1923, a contributor to the Headquarters Building 
Fund who subscribed $1000.00 or more is entitled to life membership. The following application, 
which has been properly endorsed, is submitted under this provision. 

No. 1, L. M.—Malcolm Graham Gibbs, 77 P. St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 

(Motion No.4.) Vote on application for Life Membership in The American Pharmaceutical 


Association. 
E. F. Keury, Secretary. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
DIAMOND JUBILEE—SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY—MEETING ST. LOUIS, MO., 
AUGUST 22-27, 1927. 

No. 1. Headquarters Building Campaign. 

The most important questions which came before the Resolutions Committee were the 
comprehensive and thoughtful recommendations contained in the President’s address and those 
in the report of the Headquarters Building Campaign Committee in reference to the continuation 
of the campaign for contributions to the Headquarters Building Fund and the next steps to be 
taken in the completion of this great project. 

With reference to the recommendation in both the address and the report that the Head- 
quarters Building Campaign be continued, the Resolutions Committee approves the recommen- 
dation and asks for its adoption by the House of Delegates. 


No. 2. Headquarters Building. 

In the address of the President and the report of the Headquarters Building Campaign 
Committee the recommendations dealing with the steps toward the erection of the Headquarters 
Building are similar in purport, and are summarized as follows: 

1. That the Headquarters Building Committee be instructed to take steps 
toward securing a suitable site for the building in Washington, D. C., in accordance 

with the recent vote of the Association. 

2. That the Headquarters Building Committee be instructed to formulate 

the general features of the building, and invite architects to submit preliminary 

sketches of the exterior and the floor plans, without cost to the Association, if this can 

be arranged. 

3. That the cost of the building will not be more than half of the total per- 
manent funds of the AssocIATION, the balance to be invested to provide an income 

for maintenance. 

4. That the plans should include definite provision for additions to the 
building on the site secured for it. 

In the organization of the ASsocrATION the Council is charged with the control and direc- 
tion of the property, funds and publications of the AssocraTIoNn, and for this reason, the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions recommends that the foregoing recommendations be referred to the Coun- 
cil with the favorable recommendation of the Resolutions Committee. 

Note: The Council provided for the appointment of two committees—one 
to select a site and the other to prepare tentative plans for the building. 


No. 3. Chairman House of Delegates to Visit State Associations. 


The recommendation contained in the address of the Chairman of the House of Delegates 
was referred to the Resolutions Committee for action and the following resolution is submitted: 
Resolved: ‘That a sum of money be appropriated by the AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION for the purpose of enabling the Chairman of the House 
of Delegates to visit State associations for the purpose of assisting them in their pro- 
grams and to bring the body pharmaceutic into closer touch with the parent organ- 
ization, the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
This was referred to the Council. 
Note: Dr. James H. Beal generously donated $100 for this purpose and the 
Council appropriated a like amount. 


No. 4. Opening New Drug Stores. 


WHEREAS, an outstanding menace confronting retail druggists to-day is the 
ever-increasing multiplicity of new stores, 

WHEREAS, this condition is due in a large measure to a desire on the part of 
students in pharmacy to embark in business immediately upon graduation, 

Resolved: ‘That college professors, wholesale druggists, manufacturing phar- 
macists and others with influence urge said prospective retail druggists to acquire 
stores already established. 
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No. 5. Membership Campaign. 

Resolved by the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION in convention 
assembled that an intensive membership campaign be carried on during the next 
administrative year for the enrollment of retail druggists into the AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

No.6. Subsidized Advertising. 

Resolved by the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION in convention 
assembled that we go on record opposed to subsidized advertising as an unfair trade 
practice, inimical to the welfare of the retail pharmacists, and that we urge manu- 
facturers engaged in said practice to discontinue same. 

No.7. Number of Drug Stores Dependent upon Need for Service. 

WHEREAS, the security, well being and health of the community depends, to 
a large extent, upon the proper type of professional pharmaceutical service, and 
whereas the proper type of professional pharmaceutical service is determined by 
the professional personnel, the general fitness and equipment of the pharmacists 
themselves and the degree of public support received, therefore be it 

Resolved by the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, in its traditional 
purpose of fostering and developing the highest type of pharmaceutical service, that 
all persons desirous of opening new stores be earnestly urged to study the needs of 
communities and to refrain from opening new stores in neighborhoods that are being 
adequately and properly served in this important matter. 

No. 8. Partial Formula Disclosure Legislation. 

WHEREAS, the distribution of proprietary medicines containing potent and 
poisonous drugs is now indiscriminate and without restriction, carrying the ever- 
present danger of public harm, therefore, be it 

Resolved: That the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION favors legis- 
lation looking toward a partial formula disclosure of proprietary medicines, suffi- 
cient to show their content of potent ingredients, without in any manner infringing 
on the property rights of the manufacturer or proprietor; and that distribution to 
the public be properly safeguarded; and be it further 

Resolved: That a committee of three be appointed to draft a model of such 
law, to be submitted to the several State pharmaceutical associations for considera- 
tion and action. 

Be It Further Resolved: ‘That this committee confer with representatives 
of other associations interested in this proposal with the object of obviating any 
discord. 

No. 9. Pharmacy Week. 

WHEREAS, the observance of Pharmacy Week throughout the United States 
as a means of creating a proper impression in the public mind as to the professional 
character of the service rendered by pharmacists has met with gratifying success; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved: ‘That the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION restates its 
endorsement of a proper and dignified observance of Pharmacy Week; and be it 
further 

Resolved: That we urge the earnest codéperation of all American Pharma- 
cists with this form of pharmaceutical activity; and be it further 

Resolved: ‘That the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION continue a 
Committee on Pharmacy Week with such financial support as is deemed to be neces- 
sary. 

That part concerned with finance was referred to the Council. 

No. 10. Elimination of Codeine and Its Salts, Apomorphine and Stypticin 
from Provisions of Harrison Act. 

WHEREAS, the Harrison Narcotic Law is intended to control the traffic in 
drugs that have habit-forming properties, and 
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WHEREAS, competent medical authority claims and pharmaceutical experience 
sustains the claim that Codeine and its salts, Apomorphine and Stypticin, are not 
habit-forming drugs, therefore be it 

Resolved: by the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION in annual con- 
vention assembled, that we go on record as approving a change in the Harrison Nar- 
cotic Act leading to the elimination from its provisions of Codeine and its salts Apo- 
morphine and Stypticin. 

No. 11. Closer Comnection between State Associations and the A. Ph. A. 

WHEREAS, the plan of reorganization of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION contemplated a much closer connection between that organization 
and the State associations than had existed under the old form of organization, and 
WHEREAS, this plan has not yet been as successful as it should be, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved: That the House of Delegates make the accom- 
plishment of this object one of its chief objectives during the coming year. 


No. 12. Fair Trade Legislation. 

Be It Resolved: That the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION reit- 
erate its belief that some Congressional action should be taken leading to fair trade 
legislation, and that this Association give its full support to any proposed measure 
which promises to achieve this aim. 

No. 13. Coéperation in Legislative Activity. 

WHEREAS, legal regulation and legislative activity have become vital in im- 
portance to the conduct of Pharmacy in every part of the United States and 

WHEREAS, the regulations of the various States vary considerably and 

WHEREAS, the legislative activity on the part of the Legislative Committees 
of the numerous Pharmaceutical Associations relative to further regulation of the 
practice of Pharmacy or its component parts could be greatly enhanced by coéper- 
ation between these committees. 

Therefore Be It Resolved: That the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION favor some form of bringing those various legislative committees together for 
the purpose of uniformity in legal regulations affecting Pharmacy in the United 
States. 

No. 14. Expression of Appreciation to National Association of Retail Druggists. 

Be It Resolved: That the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION ex- 
presses its appreciation to its sister organization, the National Association of Retail 
Druggists, for the latter’s splendid efforts in defending the legitimate interests of 
the Drug Trade against unnecessary and vexatious legislation, during the past year. 
No. 15. Training Camp for Pharmacists in Reserve Division, Medical Corps, U. S. Army. 

Resolved: That the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION in annual 
convention assembled earnestly urge the establishment and annual maintenance 
of a summer training camp at Carlisle for pharmacists who have received commis- 
sions in the Reserve Division of the Medical Service Corps of the U.S. Army. We 
believe that such action will greatly stimulate the interest of trained and competent 
pharmacists in this important division of the Army and will do much toward the 
development of this essential section of the medical service. 

No. 16. Publicity at Annual Meetings, A. Ph. A. 

Resolved: ‘That the Council be requested to plan for the proper handling 
of publicity at our annual meetings. 

No. 17. Committee on Biological Products. 


887 


The following recommendations were submitted by the Chairman of the Committee on 


Biological Products, 


1. This report if possible should be printed in our publication to show the 
progress made and future possibilities. 
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2. The committee should supply dummy packages of various biological 
products to Colleges of Pharmacy for use in the department of practical dispensing, 
as not many colleges have requested such supply direct from manufacturers. 

3. The committee should have one page twice a year in our JOURNAL for the 
Semi-Annual report on progress and new remedies, copies of which should be mailed 
to all other publications and possibly the pharmaceutical colleges. 

4. A sum of Fifty to Seventy-five Dollars should be appropriated for the 
work of this committee. 


and were referred to the A. Pu. A. 


No. 18. Position of the American Pharmaceutical Association with Respect to National Prohibition, 
Resolved: That the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION hereby reit- 
erates its long established and frequently announced position to the effect that, irre- 
spective of the personal sentiment of its members as to the wisdom or unwisdom of 
prohibition as a national policy, their obligations to their profession and as mem- 
bers of this society require of them in their business relations a strict observance in 
good faith of all requirements of the Prohibition Laws; and 
Be It Further Resolved: ‘That copies of this resolution be supplied to report- 
ers to the public press as well as to publications dealing primarily with news of a 
pharmaceutical character. 


No. 19. Appreciation to Local Secretary A. W. Pauley and His Associates. 


WHEREAS, the pharmacists and other interests of St. Louis, under the able 
direction of Local Secretary Pauley, provided a program of absorbing interest and 
pleasure to those attending the Diamond Jubilee Meeting of the AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, therefore, be it 

Resolved: ‘That we express to our hosts the unanimous appreciation of the 
members and friends of the A. Pu. A. for their uniform courtesy and many evidences 
of hospitality extended. 


No. 20. Compounding Telephoned Prescriptions for Certain Combinations Containing 
Narcotic Drugs. 
Be It Resolved: by the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION that the 
Deputy Commissioner of Prohibition in control of Narcotic Drugs, be urged to in- | 
clude in the revision of Regulations No. 35 a regulation which will permit pharma- 
cists to compound telephoned prescriptions containing small quantities of narcotic ( 
drugs in such combination with other drugs as will obviously unfit the finished pre- 
scription for habit forming purposes. I 


No. 21. American Conference on Hospital Service. 


I 
\ 
Be It Resolved: ‘That the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION reaffirm ] 
its resolution passed at the Philadelphia Convention, which provides for coéper- C 
ation with the American Conference on Hospital Service. G 


No. 22. Expression of Appreciation to the Cities Which Submitted Invitations 
for the Headquarters Building. 

Resolved: ‘That in the contest among cities throughout the country for the 
location of the American Pharmaceutical Headquarters Building, just ended by a ma- 
jority vote in favor of the city of Washington, D. C., the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION recognized with very special appreciation the generous and gracious 
offer of a beautiful building site and $50,000.00 Endowment Fund made by the city 
of Cincinnati. The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, on this the occasion 
of its Diamond Anniversary Meeting, extends its congratulations to the officials, 
citizens and pharmacists of Cincinnati on the said outstanding evidence of their 
progressive spirit and interest in the advancement of science and research. The 
A. Pu. A. further expresses its appreciation of the splendid offers made in connec- 
tion with the Headquarters Building project by the pharmaceutical interests of the 
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following cities: Omaha, Neb.; Madison, Wisconsin; Chicago, Ill.; Des Moines, 
Iowa; St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio; New York, N. Y.; and Columbus, Ohio. 
No. 23. Committee on National Legislation. 

Be It Resolved: ‘That the title “‘Committee on State and National Legisla- 

tion’’ be changed to “Committee on National Legislation.” 
No. 24. Delegates to Meetings of the State Associations. 

Resolved Further, that as far as possible prominent members of the A. Pua. 
A. be delegated to visit State associations in other than their own States and that 
the Secretary be instructed to arrange such visits with State Association Secretaries. 





THE FIFTH ANNUAL PLANT SCIENCE SEMINAR.* 
BY E. N, GATHERCOAL. 


All sessions of the Fifth Annual Plant Science Seminar, August 16th—19th were held at the 
Missouri Botanical Gardens. Beside the St. Louis members, twenty-eight members from out- 
side of St. Louis were in attendance and at the more popular evening sessions a large number of 
St. Louis people attended. 

Among the members present were representative pharmacognosists from all parts of the 
country, including several who had not before attended any of the Seminars. 

The object of the Seminar is three-fold: First, acquaintanceship and fellowship—learning 
to know our professional contemporaries and to work with them; Second, learning by doing— 
laboratory demonstrations in which everyone takes a part; round tables and field trips were im- 
portant features of the Seminar; Third, stimulation of research in connection with pharmacognosy 
and plant chemistry. Committees of the National Research Council and of the National Con- 
ference of Pharmaceutical Research met during the Seminar. 

The results accomplished in the Seminar may be summarized as follows: 

First: The Committee on Pharmaceutical Botany and Pharmacognosy of the National 
Research Council has been in close fellowship and active coéperation with the Seminar. This 
year the report of Dr. W. W. Stockberger on the Survey of native drug resources was presented 
by Dr. Youngken owing to the illness of the former. The report indicates that excellent progress 
is being made on the survey in the following localities: New Jersey, western New England, Pacific 
Coast and the Carolina Mountains. At least two years more will be required to complete the 
survey. The importance of this Survey cannot be overestimated and fully justifies the immense 
amount of work and the considerable expense involved in its completion. The Seminar is re- 
quested to again appeal to the State Pharmaceutical Associations for funds to continue this work. 

Second: The Seminar has again undertaken constructive work in connection with U. S. P. 
revision. At the request of the Chairman of the U.S. P. Revision Committee, Prof. E. H. Wirth 
prepared a report on ‘‘The Pharmacognosy of the New German Pharmacopoeia in Comparison 
with U. S. P. X,’’ and a committee consisting of Professors E. L. Newcomb, Albert Schneider, 
E. H. Wirth, H. W. Youngken and E. N. Gathercoal presented a study of the Histological terms 
of U.S. P.X. The acceptance by the Executive Committee of the U. S. P. Revision Committee 
of Dr. Youngken’s offer to prepare a glossary of Histological terms was heartily approved and 
the following general principles were adopted to serve as a guide to Dr. Youngken in this work: 

1. We believe that a single specific term should be used to designate each 
histological structure, but that a conservative use of homonyms for literary effect 
is permissible. 

2. We advocate the use of modern scientific terms of simple construction 
wherever possible. 

3. This glossary when approved by the Plant Science Seminar is to be rec- 
ommended as a guide to the sub-committee on Botany and Pharmacognosy of the 
Revision Committee of U. S. P. XI, the Revision Committee of N. F. VI, and au- 
thors of textbooks and original articles using histological terms. 

Third: This year the Seminar definitely recognized the deep interest of its members in 
the teaching of Pharmacognosy by according a place on its program to a round table led by Prof. 





*Held at Missouri Botanical Gardens, St. Louis, Mo., August 16-19, 1927. 
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Anton Hogstad on this subject. There was a broad interchange of opinion and while it is recog- 
nized by all that everyone must teach according to his individual abilities, yet the impress of 
the various ideas advanced cannot fail to broaden and influence each one present. A splendid 
talk by Prof. E. Fullerton Cook on his personal impressions of the dean of Pharmacognosists, 
Dr. A. Tschirch of Bern, Switzerland, as a man and a teacher, preceded the discussion. 

Fourth: The apparent discrepancies in U. S. P. and N. F. abbreviations as presented by 
Dr. C. C. Plitt led the Seminar to suggest that he investigate actual abbreviations as used in phy- 
sicians’ prescriptions and report a tabulation of his findings at the Sixth Annual Seminar. 

Fifth: A practical demonstration by Dr. Geo. L. Keenan on ‘‘Microchemistry and the 
Polarizing Microscope in Qualitative Analysis” led to a request from the Seminar for volunteers 
to apply Dr. Keenan’s methods to various problems in pharmacognosy, including the determina- 
tion of the composition of the sphenoidal crystals of belladonna. Professors L. K. Darbaker, 
M. S. Dunn and Albert Schneider volunteered to employ this method and report their findings 
at the next Seminar. 

Friday was devoted to an inspection of the splendid orchid collection, second to none in 
the world, at Gray Summit, where the Missouri Botanical Gardens have a beautifully located 
1600-acre wild tract. Dr. G. H. Pring preceded the inspection with a talk on his work in the 
collection and growing of orchids, which together with the welcoming address of Dr. Geo. T. Moore, 
Director of the Gardens, on the activities of the Missouri Botanical Gardens, gave us a splendid 
conception of the organization and administration of this memorial to the founder, Henry Shaw. 

This report cannot be completed without mentioning the truly splendid illustrated lecture 
by L. J. Schwarz on Cocoa Production in Africa; the marvelous moving pictures prepared and 
presented by A C. Pillsbury, showing the development of flowers and the production of pollen 
tubes; ‘‘Some Medical Aspects of Pharmacognosy,” by Prof. Seward Owen; ‘‘Some Investigations 
of Hay Fever Pollen,” by Dr. R. V. L. LaGarde; ‘‘A Recent Substitute for Viburnum Prunifolium,”’ 
by Dr. H. W. Youngken; “The Vaporator, an Instrument to Be Used in Microdistillation and 
Microsublimation,”’ by Dr. Arno Viehoever; ‘‘Standardization of Digitalis Solutions with Daphia 
Sps.,’’ by Dr. Arno Viehoever; ‘‘The Message of Mosses to the Pharmacist,’’ by Prof. M.S. Dunn; 
“Some Recent Evidence of the Kinship between Plants and Animals,’’ by Dr. Albert Schneider. 

The invitation of the Directors of the Missouri Botanical Gardens and the unfailing cour- 
tesy of every one connected with the Gardens, together with the splendid coéperation and financial 
support of the local A. PH. A. Committee and the efficient services of Professors Anton Hogstad 
and Seward Owen, as well as the generous and accurate publicity accorded us by the St. Louis 
press, all operated to make this Fifth Annual Seminar notably pleasant and successful. 


MEDICINAL PLANTS FOUND AT GRAY SUMMIT, ST. LOUIS, MO., AUGUST 18, 1927. 


1. Phytolacca decandra 14. Verbascum Thapsus 28. Trifolium pratense 
2. Chenopodium ambrosioides, 15. Hydrastis canadensis 29. Brauneria angustifolia 
anthelminticum 16. Sanguinaria canadensis 30. Cornus florida 

3. Marrubium vulgare 17. Asarum canadense 31. Rumex crispus 

4. Hedeoma pulegiotdes 18. Geranium maculatum 32. Viburnum pruinfolium 
5. Lobelia inflata 19. Achillea Millefolium 33. Nepeta Cataria 

6. Menispermum canadense 20. Asclepias tuberosa 34. Polemonium reptans 

7. Apocynum cannabinum 21. Aristolochia Serpentaria 35. Trillium sps. 

8. Podophyllur peltatum 22. Arisaema triphyllum 36. Ceanothus americana 
9. Sanicula canadensis 23. Arisaema Dracontium 37. Sambucus canadensis 
10. Hydrangea arborescens 24. Smilacina racemosa 38. Aralia spinosa 
11. Ruellia ctliosa 25. Brassica alba 39. Cypripedium pubescens 
12. Parthenium repens 26. Monarda fistulosa 40. Melilotus officinalis 
13. Dtoscorea villosa 27. Solanum carolinianum 41. Melilotus alba 


OFFICERS 1927-1928. 


Chairman, H. W. Youngken, Boston; Secretary-Treasurer, Otto P. M. Canis, Ozone Park, 
N. Y.; Delegates to the Conference on Pharmaceutical Research: L. J. Schwartz, E. N. Gather- 


coal and the officers of the Seminar. 
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Pror. Otro P. M. Canis, Newark, N. J. 

PauL D. CARPENTER, Chicago, III. 

Dr. J. F. CLEVENGER, Washington, D. C. 

Pror. B. O_ive CoLe, Baltimore, Md. 

Pror. E. FuLLERTON Cook, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PROF. AND Mrs. L. A. DARBAKER, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pror. M. S. Dunn, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PrRoF. AND Mrs. EARL FiscHerR, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pror. E. N. GATHERCOAL, Chicago, III. 

ProFr. ANTON HocstTap, JR., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Geo. L. KEENAN, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. JouN H. KEwwLoce, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. R. V. L. LAGARDE, St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss ESTHER MEYER, Chicago, III. 

Miss Dora MByYER, Chicago, III. 


Dr. Go. T. Moors, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. H. A. Ng son, Peoria, III. 

Pror. E. L. Newcoms, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. SEWARD OwEN, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. E. J. Petrie, Conway, Ark. 

Dr. AND Mrs. C. C. Putt, Baltimore, Md. 
Dr. G. H. Prina, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. ALBERT SCHNEIDER, Portland, Ore. 
Mr. A. JoHN ScHwWaArz, Indian: —' Ind. 
Mr. L. J. Scowarz, New York, 4 
Pror. L. SMITH, Galveston, Texas. 

Pror. C. M. STERLING, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Pror. Leo Suppan, St. Louis, Mo. 

Pror. E. H. Wirtn, Chicago, III. 

Dr. H. W. YouNGKEN, Boston, Mass. 





PROMINENT BRITISH PHARMACISTS 
VISITORS IN THE UNITED STATES 
It is regretted that President Herbert 
Skinner, of the Pharmaceutical Society of 





HERBERT SKINNER. 


President of the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain. 


Great Britain, and Member of its Council, Mr. 
Thomas Marns, could not have arranged their 
visit to attend the meeting of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. Such a visit 
would have added greatly to the social features 
and made possible the discussion of questions 
of mutual interest. On several occasions the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION has 
been thus honored and it is hoped that hereafter 
when visits are contemplated from one side of 
the Atlantic or the other that arrangements be 
made for visitations. 

Our correspondent states that the President 
of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 
has served a long apprenticeship and training 
in pharmaceutical public life and as a leader in 
Metropolitan pharmacy before he entered 
the Council in 1916. Throughout his mem- 
bership of the Council Mr. Skinner has served 
conscientiously and capably on its various 
Standing Committees, and as Chairman of the 
Journal Committee for the past five years he 





has done much important and valuable work, 
notably in connection with the arrangements 
for the publication and circulation of such 
standard works as the British Pharmaceutical 
Codex, the Year Book of Pharmacy, and the 
new, revised and enlarged edition of the 
Pharmaceutical Pocket Book. Few members 
of Council have overtaken so much platform 
work on behalf of the Society, or have devoted 
themslves more strenuously to the practical 
promotion of the Society’s interests. 

Mr. Thomas Marns gained medals in phar- 
macy and qualified in 1910; he was for a 





THOMAS MARNS. 
Member of Council of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain. 


number of years a branch manager of Messrs. 
Boots, and in 1915 acquired a business of his 
own in Ealing. Early in 1925 he was elected 
to the Retail Section of the Proprietary 
Articles Trade Association, founded in 1897, by 
the late Sir W. S. Glyn-Jones, in the activities 
and objects of which he takes a deep interest. 
He is Vice-Chairman of the Middlesex Pharma- 
ceutical Committee, and a leading member of 
the virile Ealing and District Pharmacists’ 
Association, of which he is a Past-President. 
These pharmacists are leaving from Boston on 
September 25th, for their homes and best wishes 
for a safe voyage go with them. 








EDITORIAL NOTES 
Editor: E. G. Esper.e, 10 West Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


Members of the Council, A. Pu. A.: S. L. Hmton, Chairman; CHarLtes H. LAWALL, 
Vice-Chairman; E. F. Keuiy, Secretary; H. V. ARny, A. G. DuMgz, Geo. M. BERINGER, H. C. 
CHRISTENSEN, J. A. Kocn, J. H. Beat, W. B. Day, T. J. BRapLEY. Ex-Officio Members: C. W. 
Jounson, President; AMBROSE HUNSBERGER, JOSEPH Jacoss, Vice-Presidents; C. W. HoLron, 
Treasurer; E. G. EBERLE, Editor of the Journal; A.G. DuMkz, Editor of the Year Book; LEONARD 


SELTZER, Chairman of the House of Delegates. 


Collaborators: The Members of the Council; E. FULLERTON Cooxk, Chairman, U. S. P. 
Revision Committee; W. L. ScoviLLe, Chairman, N. F. Revision Committee; the Chairmen of 
the Sections, A. Pu. A.; L. W. Rows, M. N. Forp, ApLey B. NicuHots, C. LEONARD O’CONNELL, 
W. P. PorRTERFIELD; Epwarp SPEASE, President, A. A. C. P.; CHARLES B. JoRDAN, Chairman, 
Executive Committee, A. A. C. P.; A. C. Taytor, President, N. A. B. P.; HENRY C. CHRISTENSEN, 


Secretary, N. A. B. P. 


THE RECIPE BOOK. 


As will be seen from the Council Minutes 
and the Report of the Publication Com- 
mittee the ‘‘A. Pu. A. Recipe Book”’ is now in 
the hands of the printer. Pharmacists every- 
where will welcome the Book because the for- 
mulas are not haphazard, but tried. 

On account of ASSOCIATION matter it is 
necessary to abridge some of the Departments 
of this issue of the JOURNAL. 


NEW AND NONOFFICIAL REMEDIES. 


PLASMOCHIN—PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE 
COUNCIL ON PHARMACY AND CHEMISTRY. 
The Council has authorized publication 
of the following statement. 
W. A. PuCKNER, Secretary. 


Plasmochin is a synthetic quinoline deriva- 
tive, developed in Germany and proposed for 
use in the treatment of malaria. For many 
years attempts have been made to find a 
substitute for quinine that would be cheaper, 
less bitter, less toxic and more specific than the 
natural drug. Plasmochin appears at least 
to represent a step forward in this search, 
though it is by no means a full solution of 
the problem of eradicating malaria. It is 
said to act by destroying some of the forms 
of the malarial parasite and by inhibiting the 
development of others. 

Reports have been published on the use of 
Plasmochin in malaria produced in canaries, 
and some clinical trials have been reported. 
All of this work seems honest, efficient and 
well controlled. No overstatements of over- 
enthusiasms appear anywhere, except possibly 
in the papers by Prof. P. Miihlens of Hamburg. 
Professor Miihlens mentions cyanosis and 


892 


gastralgia as toxic symptoms in man when 
large doses of Plasmochin are used. But 
Dr. P. Manson-Bahr states (Brit. M. J., 
March 12, 1927, p. 466) that cyanosis, due 
apparently to the production of methemo- 
globin in the blood, may occur less in some 
sensitive human beings on a dose of the drug 
less than that necessary to affect the malarial 
parasites. Manson-Bahr also states that in 
man the effective dose of Plasmochin causes 
the appearance of urobilinogen in the urine 
for several days. All of the observers, both 
of man and birds, appear to agree that: 

1. The new drug is most effective on the 
quartan forms of malarial parasite. 

2. In certian malaria a combination of the 
new drug with quinine (in dosage of 0.01 Gm. 
of Plasmochin and 0.125 Gm. of quinine 
sulphate) is more effective than Plasmochin 
alone. 

3. As shown by Dr. Roehl’s work on bird 
malaria, Plasmochin, in this animal, is sixty 
times more effective than quinine. 

It should be pointed out that results derived 
from the study of bird malaria have chiefly 
a suggestive value, and that in view of previous 
disappointing results from widely heralded 
new drugs, further clinical study must precede 
any really optimistic estimate of this drug’s 
therapeutic value in human beings. 

Plasmochin is manufactured by the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft, Germany. 
In the German publications, Plasmochin is 
somewhat indefinitely stated to be an alkyl- 
amino-6-methoxyquinoline salt. The Win- 
throp Chemical Company states that it has 
imported a considerable, quantity of the drug 
in the form of tablets for clinical trial on a iarge 
scale by American investigators; the packages 
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of these tablets bear as a synonym for Plas- 
mochin the somewhat more definite chemical 
term, ethylaminoquinolinetannate. The Coun- 
cil asked the Wihthrop Chemical Company 
to furnish a supply of the drug itself so that 
standards which shall assure the identity and 
uniformity of the product may be established. 
The firm replied that it would endeavor to 
secure the requested specimen from the manu- 
facturer in Germany, but that the product 
when placed on the market in this country 
will be manufactured here. 

The Council has authorized the publication 
of the preceding statement in response to 
requests for information regarding Plasmochin, 
and has postponed further consideration until 
clinical evidence concerning the efficacy, 
safety and dosage of the product is available. 
The Council, however, at this time calls 
attention to the fact that the name chosen for 
the compound, Plasmochin, has a certain 
degree of therapeutic significance instead 
of indicating, as it properly should, merely 
the chemical composition of the product. 
A list of references to Plasmochin is appended. 


H. Hoerlein: Ueber die chemischen Grundlagen und 
die Entwicklungsgeschichte des Plasmochins, 
Naturwissenschaften 14, 1154-1156 (Nov. 26) 
1926. 

H. Hoerlein: Plasmochin, Beihefte zum Arch. f. 
Schiffs- u. Tropen-H yg. 30, 3, 1926. 

W. Roehl: Die Wirkung des Plasmochins auf die 
Vogelmalaria, Naturwissenschaften 14, 1156-1159 
(Nov. 26) 1926. 

W. Roehl: Die Wirkung des Plasmochins auf die 
Vogelmalaria, Beihefte zum Arch. f. Schiffs- u, 
Tropen-Hyg. 30, 3, 1926. 

P. Miihlens: Die Behandlung der naturlichen mensli- 
chen Malariainfectionen mit Plasmochin, Natur- 
wissenschaften 14, 1162-1166 (Nov. 26) 1926. 

P. Miihlens: Die Behandlung der naturlichen mens- 
lichen Malariainfectionen mit Plasmochin, Beihefte 
sum Arch. f. Schiffs- u. Tropen-Hyg. 30, 3, 1926. 

F. Sioli: Priifung des Plasmochins der Impfmalaria 
der Paralytiker, Naturwissenschaften 14, 1160- 
1162 (Nov. 26) 1926. 

F. Sioli: Plasmochin, Beihefte zum Arch. f. Schiffs.-u. 
Tropen-H yg. 30, 3, 1926. 

Synthetic Remedy for Malaria, Berlin Letter, 
Jour. A. M. A., Oct. 23, 1926, p. 1408. 

Plasmochin, the Malaria Remedy, Berlin Letter, 
Jour. A. M. A., Nov. 20, 1926, p. 1758. 

Manson-Bahr, Plasmochin and Malaria, Reports, 
Royal Society of Medicine; Brit. M. J. 1, 466 
(March 12) 1927. 

The Treatment of Malaria, editorial, Brit. M. J. 1, 
484 (March 12) 1927. 

Plasmochin, editorial, Lancet 1, 664 (March 26) 1927. 


STATE PHARMACY REGISTRATION 


REQUIREMENTS. 


A comprehensive report before the recent 
meeting of the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy detailed the registration re- 
quirements. Relative to legislation the follow- 
ing is quoted: 

“Forty-four (44) States now have high- 
school graduation in force or to become in 


force either by law or ruling of Board or by 
virtue of requiring graduation from recognized 
schools or colleges of pharmacy which require 
high-school graduation for entrance to courses. 

‘Thirty-five (35) States now have provisions 
in force or to become in force for college of 
pharmacy training—all, excepting four, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Michigan and Nebraska, require 
graduation. ‘The first three of the exceptions 
named provide for two years of attendance at a 
college of pharmacy but not graduation. 
Under the two-year college course this usually 
meant graduation, but not so under the pres- 
ent three-year course. Nebraska will require 
one year of college of pharmacy training 
beginning January 1, 1930. 

“California, District of Columbia, and Wis- 
consin enacted laws this year—1926-27— 
requiring graduation. Delaware enacted a 
law which appears to be inconsistent and 
discriminatory in that it allows Delaware 
applicants to take examinations and become 
registered as pharmacists on four years of drug- 
store experience, provided they have resided 
in that State for five years prior to applying 
for and taking examination, while applicants 
who have not resided in Delaware for at least 
five years are required to be college graduates. 

“In Colorado, South Dakota and Texas, 
college prerequisite legislation was defeated.” 


NATIONAL CERTIFICATE FOR BOARDS 
OF PHARMACY. 


While no definite action was taken relative 
to a National Certificate, progress has been 
made by further study of a plan or plans which 
will eventually lead to a form of certificate 
which will serve a good purpose for Registered 
Pharmacists and also help to establish a 
higher level of professional proficiency in 
pharmacy. 


LIGGETT COMPANY SUIT DISMISSED. 


The L. K. Liggett Company began an action 
in the United States Supreme Court in Phila- 
delphia alleging that the Pennsylvania Owner- 
ship Law had abridged the Company's Con- 
stitutional rights and should be declared null 
and void. The Judges held that standing in 
Court would require violation of some pro- 
vision of the new law, which would subject the 
Company to attack by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. On agreement based on this ruling 
the action of the Liggett Company was thrown 
out of Court. 
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OBITUARY. 


SIR WILLIAM S. GLYN-JONES. 


The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL Asso- 
CIATION mourns with the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain and the Canadian 
Pharmaceutical Association in the passing 
of Sir William S. Glyn-Jones, an Honorary 
Member of the A. Pu. A. Few, if any, phar- 
macists have contributed so largely to the 
welfare of the retail drug trade of Great 
Britain and his work had gone well forward 
in Canada, with a good influence on price 
adjustment in the United States. Seemingly, 





SIR WILLIAM S. GLYN-JONES. 


not strong physicially but with great en- 
durance powers and good judgment he had a 
will to dare in the doing of what he believed 
right. 

A sketch of the deceased may be found in 
the June JourNat for 1924. Other references 
to him are in the Volume for 1925 on pp. 
360, 453, 559, 922, and on pp. 241, 416, 619, 
841 and 1002. At the recent meeting of the 
A. Pu. A. greetings and wishes for speedy 
recovery were conveyed to him; his reply was 
full of hope, so the news of his death came asa 
shock. Last year, at Philadelphia, Sir Wil- 
liam was a guest of honor and with him Lady 
Glyn-Jones and their daughter, Doctor Glyn- 
Jones. 

Sir William was the promoter of his plan 
for the maintenance of prices, which resulted 
in the formation of the Proprietary Articles 
Trades’ Association in England; in order to 
carry a similar plan into effect in Canada 
he resigned his British connections. Having 


accomplished much in England for the retail 
trade, in fact for the drug trade and pharmacy 
in general, he could have delegated further 
duties to others, but he was the one wanted 
and Sir William always responded to what he 
believed a call to duty. He died in a Van- 
couver (B. C.) hospital, aged 58 years; his 
widow and daughter survive. 

In addition to his connection with the Pro- 
prietary Articles Trades’ Association, Sir 
William was Secretary of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain from 1919-1926. 
As a youth he served apprenticeship and, later, 
engaged as pharmacist on his own account 
He studied law and was admitted to the bar 
in 1904, and was a member of Parliament 
from 1911 to 1918; in 1919 he was knighted. 
He was the author of ‘‘The Law of Poisons 
and Pharmacy,’ an authoritative work in 
Great Britain. 

He labored with and for others. 


MRS. JOSEPH P. REMINGTON. 

Elizabeth Bailey Remington, 86, widow of 
the late Joseph Price Remington, died August 
7th, at the home of her daughter, Mrs. Charles 
Carver, Jr., of Dunthorpe, after a short illness 
resulting from cerebral hemorrhage. She 
was the mother of Dr. William P. Remington, 
Episcopal bishop of Eastern Oregon, and had 
lived in Portland about three years. 

Mrs. Remington was born November 10, 
1840, in Philadelphia of Quaker parentage, 
the daughter of Isaac Collins and Anna Bailey. 
Before her marriage to Professor Remington, 
in 1874, she taught in the famous Mary Anna 
Longstreth private school for girls in Philadel- 
phia. Almost up to the time of her late 
illness Mrs. Remington was active, traveling 
alone from coast to coast. She was ready 
with remarks when called upon and always 
interested her hearers. 

The children who survive Mrs. Remington 
are her daughters, Anna Remington Bradley, 
wife of William S. Bradley of Pasadena; 
Elsie Remington Carver of Portland; her 
sons, Dr. Arthur Hart Remington and Joseph 
Percy Remington of Philadelphia, and Bishop 
Remington of Pendleton. Funeral services 
were conducted by the latter at the home of 
Mrs. Carver and interment was made in 
Riverview Cemetery, Portland. 


MISS CAROLINE LYMAN. 


Miss Caroline Lyman, daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. R. A. Lyman, died August 25th, aged 23 
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years. Members of the ASSOCIATION sympa- 
thize with the parents in their bereavement. 
Miss Lyman attended the Philadelphia meet- 
ing of the A. Pua. A. and was much interested 
in the proceedings, being a pharmacist and 
engaged in the drug business on her own 
account in Lincoln. The deceased was twice 
a graduate of the University of Nebraska. 

Dr. Lyman writes that many letters con- 
veying sympathy have been received from 
freinds within the Association. Mrs. Lyman 
and he desire to express their gratitude and 
assure these friends that they have lightened 
their burden of sorrow by their comforting 
messages. 

WAYNE B. WHEELER. 
Wayne B. Wheeler died September 5th, in 
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a hospital at Battle Creek, Mich. A few weeks 
before Mrs. Wheeler was fatally burned and 
the shock from witnessing the accident caused 
her father’s death. Stricken by illness and 
the shock of these fatalities hastened the 
death of a man who for many years has been 
prominently before the country; there is 
probably no gainsaying that he was the most 
powerful single individual in the prohibition 
movement. The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION is only concerned with alcoholic 
liquors as medicine, but mention is probably 
not out of place of the man, who had a contribu- 
tory part in such recognition. Everyone was 
saddened by the unfortunate accident and 
Mr. Wheeler’s passing, as a result, in the prime 
of life. 





SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES. 


LIST OF THE REGISTRANTS, DIAMOND 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING, ST. LOUIS. 


List of Registrants, members of the AMERI- 
CAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, and mem- 
bers of their families in attendance at the 
Seventy-Fifth Annual Convention, A. Px. A.— 
Diamond Anniversary meeting. Corrections 
and additions respectfully requested; please 
address JOURNAL A. Pu. A., 10 W. Chase St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Apams, H., St. Louis, Mo. 

ALBRIGHT, L. M., Alton, IIl. 
AMRHEIN, F. J., Boston, Mass. 
ANDERSON, W. C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
AnToNow, S. L., Chicago, III. 
ARNOLD, H. C. F., Floral Park, N. Y. 
Arny, H. V., New York City. 
ARZOOMANIAN, S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
AUFDERHEIDE, MR. AND Mrs. W. D., St. Louis. 
Austin, R. L., Iowa City, Ia. 

AVERY, CHARLES H., Curcaco, IIl. 


BacHMAN, G., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bacon, F. J., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Barings, W. C., Nashville, Tenn. 

Bass, C. C., New Orleans, La. 

Bauer, C. W., Omaha, Neb. 

BECKER, Irwin, Chicago, III. 

BEAL, GEORGE D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BEAL, Mr. AND Mrs. J. H., Urbana, IIl. 

BEarD, J. G., Chapel Hill, N. C. 

BENoIsT, Mrs. L., Sandoval, III. 

Berc, Frantz F., Floral Park, N. ¥ 

BERINGER, MR. AND Mrs. G. M., AND GRANDDAUGHTER, 
Cc amden, ee 

BIALK, BERNARD A., Detroit, Mich. 

BIBBINS, Mr. AND Mrs. F. E., Indianapolis, Ind. 

BINGHAM, W. E., Tuscoloosa, Ala. 

Birp, Epwin, Winfield, Kans. 

Brxon, Mrs. H. W., St. Louis, Mo. 

BLAKESLEE, L. J., St. Louis, Mo. 

Buicke, F. F., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Buss, A. R., Jr., Memphis, Tenn. 

Bossitt, Mrs. L. R., Denison, Tex. 

Boia, Ws. C., St. Louis, Mo. 

Bos.Ey, MR. AND Mrs. Joun O., Wilmington, Del. 

BRADLEY, MR. AND Mrs. L. F., Washington, D.C. 

BRADLEY, MR. AND Mrs. THEODORE J., Boston, Mass. 

Br AKEFIELD, Mr. AND Mrs. J. L., Birmingham, Ala. 

BRANN, Denny, Des Moines, Ia. 

BREESE, MurrRAy, New York City. 


BrROOKLEY, WILL, Lincoln, Neb. 

Brooks, O. M., St. Louis, Mo. 

Brown, Mr. AND Mrs. CLARENCE M., Columbus, Ohio 
Buckiin, Tuomas A., St. Louis, Mo. 

BuNTING, Mr. AND Mrs. GrorcE A., Baltimore, Md 
BuURBIDGE, MR. AND Mrs. G. A., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Burt, JosEepPH B., Lincoln, Neb. 

Bye, M., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CALDER, Epwin E., Lone MgEapow, R. I. 
Canis, O. P. M., New York City. 

CARSWELL, MR. "AND Mrs. E. F., am, Me. 
CASPARI, CHARLES E., St. Louis, 

CHRISTENSEN, Mr. AND Mrs. H. a “oe Ill. 
CHRISTGAU, Mr. AND Mrs. JOHN B., Owatonna, Minn. 
CLAYTON, CHARLES J., Denver, Colo. 
CLEVENGER, J. F., Washington, D. C. 

Cog, B. L., St. Louis, Mo. 

Co.e, B. O_tvE, Baltimore, Md. 

Couns, G. W., Chicago, Ill. 

Coss, Mrs. Detta E., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cook, E. FuLLerTOoN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Coopsr, Zapa M., Iowa City, Ia. 

CosTELLo, P. H., Cooper Town, N. Dak. 
Cousins, W. H. Dallas, Tex. 

Cox, Cyrus L., Valparaiso, Ind. 

CRANDELL, E. R., Detroit, Mich. 

Culley, John, Ogden, Utah. 

Curry, Mr. AND Mrs. G. L., Louisville, Ky 


DeLeon, AnTontrA I., Manila, P. I. 
DARBAKER, MR. AND Mrs. L. K., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Davipson, R. A., St. Louis, Mo. 

Davis, SaAmMuEL C., Nashville, Tenn. 

Day, MR. AND Mrs. W. B., Chicago, III. 
DemMAIN, Jor, Maxville, Kans. 

Drxon, Mr. AND Mrs. F. W., Baltimore, Md 
DINER, Jacos, New York City. 

DirsTINnE, P. H., Washington, D. C. 

DuBors, W. L., AND DAUGHTER, Catskill, N. Y 
Durry, F. J., Providence, R. I 

DuMez, A. G., Baltimore, Md. 

Duncan, H. E., Birmingham, Ala. 

Dunn, M. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EBERLE, MR. AND Mrs. E. G., Baltimore, Md. 
Expy, Frank H., Philadelphia, Pa. 

EpELBLUTE, N. G., Topeka, Kans. 

Eicue, Pau, Effingham, II. 

Er_Bracut, W. E., Waterloo, Il. 

EMANUEL, MR. AND Mrs. Louts, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fak, Mr. anp Mrs. Joun C., St. Louis, Mo. 
Faser, H. M., University, Miss. 

Fenwick, H. B., Boston, Mass. 

FERRELL, R. R., Memphis, Tenn. 

Fiero, Georce W., Los Angeles, Cal. 

FIscHELIs, Mr. AND Mrs. RoBeErtT P., Trenton, N. J. 
FiscHER, Mr. AND Mrs. E. B., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FisHerR, Mrs. J. V., St. Louis, Mo. 

FLEISHMAN, ALFRED, St. Louis, Mo. 

Foorsr, Perry A., Madison, Wis. 

Forp, M. N., Columbus, Ohio. 

FREERICKS, FRANK H., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

FricKE, MR. AND Mrs. F. H., St. Louis, Mo. 
FUHRMAN, Mr. AND Mrs. CHARLES J., Washington, 


Futer, H. C., Washington, D. C. 
Funk, Joun A. J., Galveston, Ind. 


GATHERCOAL, E. N., Chicago, IIl. 

Gip.ey, W. F., Austin, Texas. 

GIETNER, CHARLES, St. Louis, Mo. 

GiLBerT, C. T., Noroton, Conn. 

Giison, CHARLES F., Centredale, R. I. 
GLOVER, MR. AND Mrs. C. C., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
GLoverR, Mr. AND Mrs. W. H., Lawrence, Mass. 
GLYCART, Mr. AND Mrs. C. K., Chicago, II. 
GoppIncG, Joun G., Boston, Mass. 

Goon, M. L., St. Louis, Mo. 

Grant, E. H., Kansas City, Mo. 

GRASSER, JouN J., New Orleans, La. 

Gray, WILLIAM, Chicago, Ill. 


HAGENOw, THEODORE F., St. Louis, Mo. 

Haun, Mrs. C. W., St. Louis, Mo. 

Harre, W. W., Ft. Dodge, Ia. 

Hau, C. S., Champaign, III. 

Hai, WiuitaM A., Detroit, Mich. 

HAMILTON, Mary R., Rochester, Pa. 

HAMSHER, Mr. AND Mrs. H. L., Ada, Ohio. 

HANKINS, MR. AND Mrs. W. M., Daytona Beach, Fla. 

HarnistT, A. J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Harris, Luoyp M., St. Louis, Mo. 

Harris, Mrs. W. S., Washington, D. C. 

HARRISON, WILFORD, Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Hauser, Mrs. O. C., St. Louis, Mo. 

HAvuSSAMEN, H. L., Grafton, N. Dak. 

HAVENHILL, Mr. AND Mrs. L. D., Lawrence, Kans. 

HAVERMANN, Mrs. F. M., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hayman, J. L., Morgantown, W. Va. 

HELING, Mrs. M. F., St. Louis, Mo. 

HELLWIG, Mrs. H. F., St. Louis, Mo. 

HERFORTH, LILLIAN, Chicago, IIl. 

HERMAN, T. H., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hescock, Mr. AND Mrs. Roy M., Monson, Maine. 

Hess, Mr. AND Mrs. Paut L., Kansas City, Mo. 

Hr._ton, Mr. AND Mrs. S. L., Washington, D. C. 

Hocu, F. E., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hoenny, Mrs. A. J., St. Louis, Mo. 

Horr, Kari W., New Haven, Conn. 

HocstabD, Mr. AND Mrs. ANTON J., St. Louts, Mo. 

Ho.ton, Mr. AND Mrs. CHARLES W., AND DAUGHTER, 
Newark, N. J. 

Horne, Mrs. AGNES, St. Louis, Mo. 

Horne, GEorGE V., St. Louts, Mo. 

HorNkE, Josepu V., St. Louis, Mo. 

HorstTER, JULIUS C. , St. Louis, Mo. 

HowE8ELut, E. V., Chapel Hill, N. C. 

HUuLE&TT, ARTHUR G., Phoenix, Ariz. 

HuMMEL, MR. AND Mrs. J. A., New Madrid, Mo. 

HuMMELL, Pau W., Charleston, Mo. 

HuUNSBERGER, AMBROSE, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Husa, W. J., Gainesville, Fla. 


ILHARDT, Mr. AND Mrs. W. K., St. Louis, Mo. 


Jacoss, Mr. AnD Mrs. JosepnH, Atlanta, Ga. 
Jenkins, GLEN, Baltimore, Md. 

JOHNSON, MR. AND Mrs. C. W., Seattle, Wash. 
Jounson, D. B. R., Norman, Okla. 

JONES, WALTER C., Birmingham, Ala. 

Jorpan, C. B., Lafayette, Ind. 

Jost, Mrs. LorAINE, St. Louis, Mo, 

JupiscH, GEORGE, Ames, Iowa. 

Jupy, Mrs. Marion H., Petersburg, W. Va. 


Keser, L. F., Washington, D. C. 
KEENAN, GEORGE L., Washington, D. C. 
KEENE, B. M., Indianapolis, Ind. 
KgE.ty, E. F., Baltimore, Md. 

Kemp, Ervin F., Washington, D. C. 
Kent, Mrs. E. B., St. Louis, Mo 

Kine, A. H., Manhattan, Kans. 

KLEIN, Frank S., St. Louis, Mo. 
KLINKENBERG, P. H., Ottawa, Kans. 
KRADWELL, G. V., Racine, Wis. 
KRANTZ, Mr. AND Mrs. JOouN C., Jr., Baltimore, Md. 
KREMERS, EDWARD, Madison, Wis, 


Lamont, W. H., St. Louis, Mo. 
LANWERMEVYER, C. F., St. Louis, Mo. 
LARSEN, L. P., Chicago, Ill. 
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LAWALL, Charles H., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Leicu, T. R., Gainesville, Fla. 
LEONARD, E. O., Pocatello, Idaho. 
Levis, T. M., Alton, Il. 

LIEBERSTEIN, Louts, St. Louis, Mo. 
LITTLE, W. R., Birmingham, Ala. 
Luioyp, Joun T., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
LLoyp, JoHN Urt, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
LYLE WwW. Bedford, Va. 


McCarTNEy, FRANK L., Chicago, III. 
McCu.Ltouecu, F. V., New Albany, Ind. 
McLauGuH.in, A. J., St. Louis, Mo. 
MArRGERuyM, D. C., St. Louis, Mo. 

Matruews, A. O., Detroit, Mich. 

MEISSNER, Mr. and Mrs. F. W., LaPorte, Ind. 
METzGER, FRED. W., Springfield, I! 

Meyer, Mrs. F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
MITTELBACH, WM., Boonville, Mo. 

MoTLEy, Mr. AND Mrs. E. T., Columbia, S. C. 
MUELLER, AMBROSE, Webster Grove, Mo. 
MUELLER, MR. AND Mrs. W. H., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mu.tpoon, H. C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MULLONEY, JOHN J., Nashville, Tenn 

Muncu, J. C., Washington, D. C. 

Muncu, Mrs. N&LLIE, Washington, C. D 
Murray, B. L., Rahway, N. J 


NATHAN, Emit, St. Louis, Mo. 

Netz, C. V., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Newcoms, E. L., New York City 

NEWTON, Mr. AND Mrs. H. C., Omaha, Neb. 
NicHo.s, ApLEyY B., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NIELSEN, Cart, N. Chicago, III. 

NILES, Mr. AND Mrs. E. H., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nou, J. G., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Nou, M. J., St. Louis, Mo. 


O'CONNELL, C. LEONARD, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
OrEN, W. A., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ort, Bertua, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Owen, S. E., St. Louis, Mo. 


Papps, T. F., Baltimore, Md. 

Parsons, Mr. AND Mrs. C. W., New York City. 
PAULEY, Mr. AND Mrs. A. W., St. Louis, Mo 
Peacock, Mr. AND Mrs. J. C., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PEEK, Mrs. RosBert, St. Louis, Mo. 

Pup, W. Bruce, San Francisco, Cal. 

PIRNER, E. M., St. Louis, Mo. 

PITTENGER, P. S., Baltimore, Md. 

P.iittT, Mr. AND Mrs. CHARLES C., Baltimore, Md. 
PORTERFIELD, W. P., Fargo, N. Dak. 

Powers, J. L., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Prout, W. A., Charleston, S. C. 


RAAFE, Mr. AND Mrs. R. H., Ada, Ohio. 
RAPHAEL, Harry B., Chicago, III. 

REED, CHARLES E., Winchester, Ind. 
Reuter, H. W., St. Louis, Mo. 
RICHARDSON, L. N., Bel Air, Md. 

Risk, E. H., Independence, Mo 
Rossins, Morris, St. Louis, Mo. 

RoskE, Epwarp S., Iowa City, Ia. 

Ross, I. W., Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Rorurick, R. B., Mt. Vernon, Ind. 
Rowe, L. W., Detroit, Mich. 

RuBIN, CARL Z., Elmhurst, Il. 

Rupp, WortT.Ley F., Richmond, Va. 
RuppER, WILLIAM H., Salem, Ind 
RUDDIMAN, Mr. AND Mrs., Detroit, Mich. 
RUENZEL, H. G., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Russy, H. H., New York City. 
RussgE.., G. A., Greensboro, N. C. 
RutuH, Ropert J., New York City. 


SAALBACH, MR. AND Mrs. CARL, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SAALBACH, Louts, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SAALBACH, Nag P., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sater, E. S., Baltimore, Md. 

SAWYERS, MABELL E M., Oakland, Cal. 

Scuaum, Mrs. H. W., St. Louis, Mo. 

ScHEu, MR. AND Mrs. GEorGE, St. Louis, Mo. 
Scuicks, Mr. AND Mrs. Grorce C., Newark, N. J. 
ScHLICHTING, MR. AND Mrs. A. F., St. Louis, Mo. 
SCHNEIDER, ALBERT, Portland, Ore. 
SCHOENTHALER, JOHN P., Maplewood, Mo. 
ScHoEtzow, R. E., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ScHWARzZ, A. J., Chilton, Wis. 

ScHWARz, L. j. Chilton, Wis. 

Scott, J. W., Rolla, Mo. 

ScoviLLE, MR. AND Mrs. W. L., Detroit, Mich. 
Setzer, L. A., Detroit, Mich. 

SERLES, Ear. R., Brookings, S. D. 
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SHIFLETT, CLARA Gay, Birmingham, Ala. 
SHIFLETT, Mrs. L. R., Birmingham, Ala. 
SHIFLETT, MR. AND Mrs. B. O., Birmigham, Ala. 
SHKOLNIK, SAMUEL, Chicago, IIl. 
SIEVERS, MANUEL U., Chicago, IIl. 
Simpson, H. T., Caruthersville, Mo. 
SmirH, Henry B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SmirH, Irma, Austin, Tex. 
Snow, CLypE M., Chicago, IIl. 
SpaetH, Mrs. B. J., Normandy, Mo. 
SpEASE, Epwarp, Cleveland, O. 
SPENCER, D. H., Lawrence, Kans. 
Spokgs, R. E., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Spooner, E. H., St. Louis, Mo. 
STABLER, L. J., Los Angeles, Cal. 
STANBURY, R. G. J., Toronto, Can. 
STEIGER, L. W., Hackensack, N. J. 
STERLING, MR. AND Mrs. C. M., Lawrence, Kans. 
Stroup, F. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stuur, E. T., Corvallis, Ore. 
Strockine, C. H., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Suppan, Lgo, St. Louis, Mo. 
SupPan, Lt., P. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
Swain, Rosert L., Baltimore, Md. 
Swanson, E. E., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Swirt, Frep H., St. Louis, Mo. 
TAYLOR, Mr. AND Mrs. Aucustus C., Washington, 
p<. 
TAYLOR, FRANK O., Detroit, Mich. 
TAYLOR, RussELL L., St. Louis, Mo. 
TERRY, RALPH E., Chicago, III. 
THEBUS, ELEANOR, St. Louis, Mo. 
THEIS, EpwarpD R., Detroit, Mich. 
THOMASON, W. P., Guntersville, Ala. 
Torr, J. A., Chicago, Ill. 


Unt, A. H., Valparaiso, Ind. 


Un uicu, Evine, St. Louis, Mo. 
UHLIcH, MR. AND Mrs. F. G., St. Louis, Mo. 


VocueEr, H. A., St. Louis, Mo. 


WaGENER, E. F., Indianapolis, Ind. 

WALTON, MR. AND Mrs. L. L., Williamsport, Pa. 
WARREN, L. E., Washington, D. C., 

WEEKs, Joun A., Ballinger, Tex. 

WEHRLE, Mr. AND Mrs. FRANK, St. Louis, Mo. 
WELSH, JosEPH, St. Louis, Mo. 

WuHirTe, MR. AND Mrs. J. L., St. Louis, Mo. 
Wuirtney, D. V., Kansas City, Mo. 

WHITNEY, MINNIE, Kansas City, Mo. 

WICKLINE, Ws. A., Lieut. Col., Washington, D. C. 
WILLIAMS, Mr. AND Mrs. A. R., Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
WInNE, A. L. I., Richmond, Va. 

Wricut, Mrs. S. F., Baltimore, Md. 

WuLutnc, Dr. FREDERICK J., Minneapolis, Minn. 


YounGKEN, H. W., Arlington, Mass. 


ZEIGLER, Dr. AND Mrs. W. H., Charleston, 5. C. 
Zescu, Mrs. O. M., St. Louis, Mo. 
ZoELLER, E. V., Tarboro, N. C. 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE EX- 
AMINATION. 


The United States Civil Service Commission 
announces a competitive examination for bac- 
teriologist; applications must be on file with 
the Civil Service Commission at Washington, 
D.C.,notlaterthan October 4th. The examina- 
tion is to fill vacancies in the Bureau of Food, 
Drug and Insecticide Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
and in positions requiring similar qualifications. 
The entrance salary is $3800 a year. 

Also examination for pharmacologist to fill 
vacancy in the Hygienic Laboratory, or vacan- 
cies, requiring similar qualifications. En- 
trance salary $3600. File application before 
October 11th. Competitors will not be required 
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to report for examination at any place, but 
will be rated on their education and experi- 
ence, and writings to be filed with the applica- 
tion. 

The Eddy expedition, conducted by Clyde 
L. Eddy, through the canyons of the Colorado 
River, a distance of 720 miles from Greenriver, 
Utah, to Needles, Calif., has been successful. 
The difficulties of the travel are proved by 
ten unsuccessful ventures by others during the 
past sixteen years. The undertaking was 
sponsored by H. A. B. Dunning, of Baltimore, 
and the motion pictures will be released by the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer organization. 

Mr. Eddy is Director of Education and Re- 
search of the Bray Pictures Corporation of 
New York and is, perhaps, better known as 
President of the New York Branch, A. Pu. A. 


ELEVENTH EXPOSITION OF CHEMI- 
CAL INDUSTRIES. 


The Eleventh Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries will open September 26th, in the Grand 
Palace, New York City. The educational 
features include an excellent program of motion 
pictures; the students’ courses have become 
established as a feature of the annual event. 
Between three and four hundred exhibitors will 
display crude and manufactured products, 
apparatus, equipment, etc. Year by year the 
Exposition has been growing—former visitors 
come again and new ones are added each year. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BOARDS 
OF PHARMACY. 


More extended report of the N. A. B. P. 
Secretary, H. C. Christensen, will have to be 
deferred; however, the financial report showed 
a total cash balance of $18,177.71. 


THE REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 


The report of the Executive Committee of 
the N. A. B. P. covered the details of all 
activities. Satisfaction was expressed relative 
to the Department in the JouRNAL and further 
appropriation was voted. Considerable at- 
tention was given to the prospective survey 
of Colleges of Pharmacy and $10,000 was 
appropriated for the purpose. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE DISTRICTS. 


Among the thoughts that represented a 
consensus of opinion were that supervision 
should be had in some way over drug-store 
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experience ; that codrdinated coéperation should 
obtain between the Boards and Colleges of 
Pharmacy; that the educational qualifications 
should be advanced as rapidly as possible. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
N. W. D. A. 


It is regretted that serious illness from which 
President Michaels is now recovering will 
prevent his attendance at the 53rd annual 
meeting of N. W. D. A. An infection ne- 
cessitated a mastoid operation. 

The business sessions of the N. W. D. A. 
will open September 26th in the Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, and the program of the 
week, both of entertainment and of business, 
will keep the members and those who accom- 
pany them very busy. 

While the program is arranged for the whole- 
sale drug trade, most of the activities are 
linked to every other division. Harry J. 
Schnell is chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements and Entertainment. Governor 
A. Harry Moore, of New Jersey, and Brigadier- 
General Herbert M. Lord, Director of the 
Budget of the United States, will be speakers 
at the banquet. 

















Left: E. F. Kelly, Secretary, A. Pu. A. and 
Chairman of Council, S. L. Hilton, on right. 


AMONG MANY OTHER MEMORIES OF 
THE ST. LOUIS MEETING. 


The pilgrimage to the grave of Henry 
Milton Whelpley and the ceremonies at the 
grave were appropriate and honored the 
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ASSOCIATION as well as the man who had 
looked forward to the Diamond Anniversary 
meeting. Mrs. Whelpley also carried out 
what she considered her departed would have 
esteemed a privilege—to have the living Ex- 
Presidents as guests for an evening. She 
also became a Life Member and made do- 
nations of lantern slides used at previous 
meetings, a set of U. S. Pharmacopeeias and a 
number of Dispensatories and old tomes to the 
ASSOCIATION. 

The St. Louis Committees presented a 
Diamond Anniversary Pin to President Theo- 
dore J. Bradley. 

On behalf of the Association, George 
M. Beringer presented Chairman Wilbur L,. 
Scoville, of the National Formulary Com- 
mittee with an honorarium; the latter in 
responding gave a two-way interpretation of 
the Biblical story of the ‘‘talents.”’ 

The Ebert prize of this year was awarded to 
L. W. Rowe of Detroit for his papers on “The 
Colorimetric Assay of Digitalis, and of Stro- 
phanthus.’’ The presentation was made by 
Chairman John C. Krantz, Jr. of the Scientific 
Section. 

President Wilford Harrison, of the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy, was the re- 
cipient of a platinum, diamond pin. The presen- 
tation was made by Walter H. Cousins of Texas. 

Grants were made from the Research Fund 
of the AssocraATION to Prof. F. F. Blicke, for 
research on certain fluorides; to Prof. Arno 
Viehoever, for further investigation of digitalis; 
to Dr. K. K. Chen, for further study of 
ephedrine, natural and synthetic. 

Secretary E. L. Newcomb received much en- 
couragement for the Druggists’ Research Bu- 
reau and honorable mention in the instructive 
and comprehensive address by Ex-President 
J. H. Beal. 

Chairman Robert J. Ruth made an illus- 
trated report on last year’s Pharmacy Week 
and encouraged greater efforts for the week of 
October 10th. 

The Headquarters’ Reports spoke more than 
words— in assets and subscriptions—of the suc- 
cess and achievement of the campaign which 
is still going forward; more than $250,000 
have been paid in and more than $600,000 
subscribed. The unavoidable absence of Chair- 
man H. A. B. Dunning was regretted. 

A study is to be made of the Colleges of 
Pharmacy for classification and for the purpose 
$10,000 has been appropriated by the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy. 
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W. L. DuBois of Catskill, N. Y., celebrated 
his 89th birthday, during convention week. 
Friends surprised the veteran with a gold 
matchsafe; the presentation was made by 
William C. Anderson. 

The ASSOCIATION first was expressed by 
cities who were in the headquarters’ contest— 
an evidence of spirit which has always pointed 
out the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSO- 
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CIATION as altruistic and engaged in and for 
service to pharmacy and the drug industries 
and those served thereby. 

The resolutions adopted by the AssocIaTION, 
the minutes printed and to be printed, the 
editorial and the several addresses speak of 
many more events of the Diamond Anni- 
versary meeting, held in St. Louis in 
1927. 





BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Untersuchungen tiber Beziehungen zwischen 
Konstitution und Farbe von Kohlenstoffver- 
bindungen. By Drs. F. Kehrmann and 
Maurice Sandoz. Leipzig, 1926, 266 pages. 
Verlag von Georg Thieme. Price twenty- 
four gold marks. 

This work consists of a collection of papers 
published by the authors together with various 
assistants in different chemical journals and 
is a very valuable handbook or book of ref- 
erence for those interested in dye chemistry 
especially in the relation of chemical structure 
to color. Most of the articles have been 
published by the various authors in German 
but a considerable number of the papers 
included here are also printed in French. 
The work is divided in two sections: Part 
one is a collection of researches chiefly of 
theoretical interest. Part two contains arti- 
cles of more practical or applied character 
and contains a great many valuable measure- 
ments and graphs. In the first section we 
find papers dealing with the following subjects. 
1. Azo dyes containing the Chinon group. 
2. Relation of color and chemical constitu- 
tion. 3. Fluorescence. 4. Triphenylmethan 
dyes. 5. Theory concerning chinoid onium 
salts. 6. The relation between acid and 
basic dyes, etc. In the second portion 
of the work a great deal of the space 
is devoted to the study of absorption spectra 
and the various papers contain valuable 
curves dealing with this subject. There are 
also a great many curves dealing with spec- 
troscopy. The greater part of the work deal- 
ing with absorption spectra has been done by 
Sandoz and is published in French. This 
work contains in addition to spectroscopic 
data numerous structural formulas expressing 
the latest views on the chemical structure 
of a large number of dyes, and is for this 
reason a very useful reference work to all 
those who are interested not only in the 
chemistry of the subject but in the relation 


of dyes to pharmacological and toxicological 
action.—D. I. M. 


A Survey of American Chemistry including 
reports from Scientific Committees, Division 
of Chemistry and Chemical Technology, 
National Research Council. Volume I—July 
1, 1925 to July 1, 1926. By William J. Hall 
in coéperation with Clarence J. West. 257 pp., 
cloth. The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc., 
New York, 1927. Price $2.00. 

The National Research Council has essayed 
to bring together in this volume a number 
of articles contributed by more than thirty 
well-known scientific authorities so as to give 
a perspective of the advance made in the 
several fields of research. 

Frank O. Taylor is the contributor of the 
chapter on ‘Pharmaceutical Chemistry; we 
are pleased to note that the greater number of 
references in this chapter are to the Jour. 
A. Pu. A. Nearly one-half of the chapters 
concern what might be broadly classed as 
organic chemistry. The purpose of the book 
to present a survey of American Chemistry 
has been well accomplished, and anyone 
interested in chemical research and the prob- 
lems of chemical industry will find the book 
of value, and as a reference book it has more 
extended interest and value. 


Essentials of Pharmacy with Questions and 
Answers. By Clyde M. Snow, Ph.G., A.M., 
Professor of Pharmacy, University of Illinois 
School of Pharmacy. Third Edition. 804 pp., 
cloth. C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, 
1927. Price $5.50. 

The author states that the revision of the 
U. S. Pharmacopeeia and National Formulary 
made a revision of “Essentials of Pharmacy”’ 
necessary. The general outline of the work 
was given in previous reviews. The subjects 
are presented in the order originally outlined 
by the late Prof. C. S. N. Hallberg in a course 
of pharmacy at the University of Illinois 
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School of Pharmacy. Effort has been made 
to have the questions follow each other in 
logical sequence, even to the asking and an- 
swering of some questions which might seem to 
have no relation to pharmacy, but which 
serve, in a few words, to give the student 
a better understanding of the terms used. 
The book is arranged on the question-and- 
answer plan. About 150 subjects receive 
consideration and there is an Index of 34 pages. 


Chinium, a volume of 262 pages, artistically 
bound, has for its purpose the increase of the 
use of quinine. It is published in Amsterdam 
by a Bureau engaged in quinine research. 
The publishers ask for reports and papers 
concerning the use of quinine and other 
cinchona alkaloids. 

The book is full of information on the subject 
of malaria, its treatment and methods em- 
ployed. There are many illustrations, showing 
places that have been made habitable by 
destroying mosquitoes and where afflicted 
have been restored to health by treatment with 
quinine. 

A picture of the late Battista Grassi, noted 
zodlogist and eminent malaria _ specialist, 
occupies the place of honor in the volume and 
is followed by an autographic reproduction 
of a paper prepared by him for the Bureau, 
shortly before his death in 1925. 

The reports and papers are most instructive 
and give an idea of the tremendous financial 
loss and suffeting brought about by malaria, 
which can be remedied by treatment. A 
map showing the itinerary of the Malaria Com- 
mission of the League of Nations to Eastern 
Europe and Italy is included. Copies may 
be had by those interested by addressing 
Bureau for Increasing the Use of Quinine, 
48 De Wittenkade, Amsterdam. 


THESES RECEIVED. 


Contributions of comparative anatomical struc- 
tures of the roots of umbelliferous plants em- 
ployed in pharmacy.—A dissertation presented 
for the Doctor’s degree at the University of 
Basel, by Kurt Liermann, Apothecary, at 
Lérrach, under the direction and instruction 
of Dr. H. Zérnig and Dr. G. Senn. The work 
covers 100 type pages; about thirty different 
drugs are given careful descriptive considera- 
tion and illustrated. Comparatively few of 
these drugs are used to a great extent in the 
United States. 

The author concludes with the statement 
that his investigations have shown that 
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great difficulty obtains in differentiating 
between the twenty-eight roots given con- 
sideration by him and in specific identification 
by the anatomical structure. 


Contributions to the Anatomy of the Myrta- 
ceae Barks.—Consideration is given to the 
Eugenias and Eucalypti; twenty of the latter 
and ten of the former have been described. 
The work was carried on under the direction 
of Dr. H. Zérnig and Dr. G. Senn and for the 
attainment of the Doctor’s degree by Beda 
Brégle of Burgdorf. The descriptions are 
given in detail and with illustrations. The 
author groups certain species and varieties 
and concludes with a key which differentiates 
and identifies the barks. He gives quite a 
number of references in the introductory 
and bibliography and we are somewhat sur- 
prised that the author deemed it unnecessary 
to name J. H. Maiden in some connection 
with the Eucalypti. 


Cannabinol Researches, a dissertation pre- 
sented by Felix Baur, Apothecary in Basel, 
to the faculty of Basel University for the 
Doctor’s degree. The work was carried on 
under the direction of Dr. H. Zérnig and Dr. 
The dissertation is exhaustive, 
beginning with an historical account, presenting 
with careful detail physical and chemical 
characteristics, and concludes with the results 
of the author’s investigations. He differs 
with Frankel relative to the chemical formula 
and identification, stating that the cannabinol 
of the latter is an impure product. Dr. Baur 
prepared a large number of, if not all 
possible, combinations. He concludes that 
cannabinol is neither an ester, acid, aldehyde, 
ketone nor phenol; his work indicates that it 
is polyterpin. The report covers more than 
70 type pages. 


ADDITIONS TO THE HERBARIUM OF 
BRITISH PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 


Names of donors are given. 


Alstonia Gilletit (Fr. J. Gillet, Kisantu, 
Belgian Congo). 

Backhousia myrtifolia (Technological Mu- 
seum, Sydney). 

Backhousia scitadophora (Technological Mu- 
seum, Sydney). 

Berberis Aquifolium (Mr. G. T. A. Short). 

Berberis aristata (Mr. R. N. Parker, Dehra 
Dun). 

Berberis asiatica (Mr. R. N. Parker, Dehra 


Dun). 








